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Rededication at Peabody 


The Universalist church in Peabody, 
Mass., built in 1832, was rededicated on 
Sunday morning, Oct. 6. This service 
seemed appropriate to local and denomi- 
national leaders, inasmuch as the parish 
during the last two and a half years has 
spent some $9,000 to put its property in 
condition for an eniarging usefulness. 

The aggressive movement really began 
at the parsonage, where the building was 
put in thorough repair from cellar to ridge- 
board, and where a new and adequate 
furnace was installed. 

The people then bravely decided to dis- 
pense with their two unsightly tenement 
houses, which partly obscured their 
church and which had become disfiguring 
to the main street of the city. On their 
former site a lawn has been developed with 
a hedge and a long row of poplar trees. 
Also previous to this summer the organ 
and the church furnaces were repaired and 
a new stove was placed in the kitchen. 

The enterprise of the present season has 
had a surprising and very delightful en- 
largement. At first the standing committee 
decided that repairs to the spire, painting 
of the outside of the church and releading 
the stained glass windows ought not to be 
delayed, and obtained the command of 
the parish to proceed. The church, which 
had become dark and dingy, is now bright 
with its double coat of pearl gray and 
white, while the finial, beautiful with new 
gold leaf, can be seen from every part of 
the city. The windows are more valuable 
than had been supposed, and after expert 
treatment by Connick, of Boston, they are 
far richer than ever before. 

The ladies of the parish, always active 
and always generous, decided to under- 
take something important, and voted to 
clean the walls of the auditorium and to 
paint them in shades of cream and tan ac- 
cording to modern taste. They were ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in their choice of a 
committee, and the whole room is now in 
keeping with the cheerful gospel pro- 
claimed therein. 

At this time a special committee rec- 
ommended a color scheme for the church 
vestry of cream, mahogany and green, and 
with the financial encouragement of a 
faithful but anonymous friend, the young 
people repaired and stained the chairs and 
had ten beautiful tables built for the use 
of the church school classes. 

Now follows a remarkable part of the 
story. Elmer A. Cowdrey, a prominent 
citizen of Peabody, not a frequent at- 
tendant at the Universalist church, is 
trustee of a fund given by Colonel David 
Lyman Jewell for the benefit of worth- 
while enterprises. Asked to contribute 
early in the campaign, he said that he 
would wait and see what the people did 
for themselves. Later, approving their 
spirit, he gave a beautiful rubber tiling 
for the floors of the vestibule and the entire 


auditorium, and also paid for the exten- 
sion of the choir rail and for the upholster- 
ing of the pulpit furniture. His entire 
contribution amounts to considerably 
over $3,000. 

The parish has made these large im- 
provements without incurring real debt, 
as the amount unpaid is covered by pledges. 
which will be redeemed in a short time. 

The service of rededication was attended 
by a churchful of people, some attendants. 
coming from outside of Massachusetts. 
The musical program’ was rich, being 
partly rendered by the regular singers of 
the church, known over the radio as the 
Essex Quartet, and partly by those singers 
augmented by a chorus specially trained 
for the occasion. Before the rededication, 
the following hymn, written by the pastor, 
was sung to the tune of Dundee: 


Thou Wisdom, Power and Love Divine, 
Thou Guide in all our ways, 

In whom all glories ever shine, 
We come to pray and praise. 


For faith that through a century’s strife 
Within these walls has shone 

We give Thee thanks with love and life 
And make such faith our own. 


The church we build of wood and stone, 
The church in which we pray 

And speak and sing in fervent tone, 
We dedicate today. 


The Church we are, our human hopes, 
Our heads, our hearts, our hands, 
Now, as the future fairer opes, 
We pledge to Thy commands. 


O Thou who didst the fathers guide, 
Grant us Thy present grace, 

That we, with power, may still abide, 
True in our time and place. 


The pastor, after welcoming the visitors, 
thanking all who had contributed money 
or labor, and reminding his people of the 
challenge that comes with increasing op- 
portunity, introduced as speakers four 
prominent denominational leaders. 

J. Theodore Whitney, president of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, 
thanked the Peabody parish for doing, at a 
time of general depression, such a hearten- 
ing piece of work, and said that the example 
was certain to be followed in many places. 
He extended the greetings of his own parish 
in Wakefield, which is engaged in a similar 
enterprise. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons, superintendent of 
Massachusetts Universalist churches, after 
pleasant personal words, reminded the 


people that the rededication meant some-- 


thing more than the beautifying and dig- 
nifying of a building, that it meant a con- 


tribution to vital religion in which alone. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF 
CONVENTIONS 


UST one hundred and fifty years ago the Uni- 
versalists of the country were busy with plans 
for a general meeting, or assembly. They came 

together in Oxford, Mass., September 14, 1785. John 
Murray wrote to Noah Parker at the end of September 
in that year: ‘Well, I have been to Oxford and the as- 
sembly convened there was truly primitive.” 

There is quite a gap between the Oxford and the 
Washington Conventions. It is profitable to look at it. 

There was no Washington in 1785 and no plan 
for Washington. There was no constitution for the 
country when our church fathers met to make their 
constitution. Most of what we see today in the coun- 
try, all that we see in Washington, has come in the 
past one hundred and fifty years. 

It is no vain, cheap boasting to say that Uni- 
versalists as citizens and as churchmen have had an 
honorable part in the building of the country, in the 
development of our institutions, and in the propaga- 
tion of faith. 

The men who went to Oxford, Murray tells us, 
deliberated on a name, on the propriety of being united 
in our common defense, upon the utility of an annual 
meeting of representatives from the different societies, 
and upon the necessity of keeping up a constant cor- 
respondence by letter. 

In other words, they sensed the importance of 
getting together. 

Just as the people of the separate thirteen colonies 
saw the necessity of uniting their individual resources 
for political purposes, Murray, Caleb Rich, Adams 
Streeter, Elhanan Winchester, and the others, saw, 
dimly at least, the importance of uniting for religious 
purposes. 

That is what our General Convention has been 
all through the years, and that is what it is today. It 
is not an ecclesiastical over-lord. It is a voluntary 
association, started by men who saw the practical 
necessities and, at the cost of much trouble and pains, 
drove their horses long distances to confer with their 
brethren and agree upon common action. 

All the specific things that we may do in Washing- 
ton, important though they may be, will be secondary 
to the kindling of heart, the arousing of courage, the 
giving of vision, the deepening of a sense of mission, 
which, today as one hundred and fifty years ago, are the 
real purpose of conventions. ° 


DR. SULLIVAN IS GONE 


F “the kingdom and the power and the glory 
forever and ever” are only a dream, then William 

L. Sullivan probably does not know it, for he died 
on the night of Saturday, October 5. But if the reality 
equals his conviction, he must have gone to glory. 

The career of Dr. Sullivan is well known to most 
of our readers. Born a Catholic, trained a Catholic, 
ordained to the priesthood, put to work teaching in 
the Paulist House of Studies, Catholic University, he 
broke away at the age of thirty-five, and soon entered 
the ministry of the Unitarian Church. He was nine 
years at All Souls Church, New York City, two years 
Mission Preacher of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
three years at the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo., and six years at the Unitarian Church in Ger- 
mantown, Pa. The positions that he filled were promi- 
nent, his service was reasonably successful, and his 
reputation in the church was high. It was his lot to 
serve in difficult days for the church, and he could not 
work miracles when he was called to New York, first 
as colleague of and then as successor to the famous 
Dr. Slicer. He had wide influence as an occasional 
preacher or as leader of missions. Nature endowed 
him with a good mind, and the Catholics saw to it 
that he was well trained. He came up to maturity 
both a scholar and a mystic. 

He could give with power the reasons for the 
faith that was in him, and he had a faith worth talk- 
ing about. 

Dr. Sullivan was a great orator, one of the greatest 
in the liberal ministry, but his was the oratory of a 
scholar on fire, not the oratory of the demagogue. He 
had a great mastery of irony, and in some moods he 
was a veritable Savonarola in his denunciation of the 
materialism and atheism of the age. He made many 
enemies when he called his fellow Unitarians to re- 
pentance. 

The rise of what is called theological humanism 
in the Unitarian Church, the advocacy of humanism 
by Dr. Dieffenbach in The Christian Register, the weak- 
ness of the A. U. A., as he conceived it, in dealing with 
humanism, all laid a heavy burden on his soul. He 
spoke out in flaming indignation. He declared the 
majesty and power and ineffable glory of faith in 
God and in a conscious walk with God, and said that 
a church was dead already that could say, “‘If there 
is a God,” or substitute an evolving God for the 
Mighty God, Creator and Sustainer of the universe 
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All this exposed him to attack. It was said of 
him that he had no colleagues and would have none, 
but had only disciples. Once, however, when some- 
thing of this sort was said sharply in a meeting of 
Unitarian ministers, he arose and apologized humbly 
for any lack of courtesy in debate. 

He was one of the founders of the Mission Broth- 
erhood. He believed in that kind of thing. He tried 
to plant it on the hard soil of ecclesiastical indepen- 
dency. The idea struck fire in only a few ardent 
breasts. He was the chaplain of the organization 
that came into existence and leader of the retreats, 
and those who spent two or three days with him in 
religious studies and meditation, always will look back 
on the experience with joy. 

Other Protestant bodies discovered him and used 
him. Andover-Newton Seminary had him come both 
for students and for state-wide retreats. Eaptists, 
Congregationalists and others recognized that here 
was the man for the times, who could meet on their 
own ground the greatest materialistic philosophers. 
His chapel addresses at Andover-Newton long will be 
a blessed memory. 

We are sorry that Dr. Sullivan has had to leave 
us. Weshall miss him both as a religious thinker and 
preacher and as a dear friend. 

He sacrificed much ecclesiastically in leaving the 
Roman Catholic Church. He gave up a powerful or- 
ganization for a weak one. But he gained freedom to 
obey the voice of God in his own soul, and he was 


content. 
* ok 


WE MUST MAKE ‘“‘THE CHURCHMAN”’ FREE 


HERE is no muzzling of The Churchman in its 
fight for decent movies. With a judgment of 
$10,200 hanging over its head and costs mount- 

ing up, it goes its way, calm, courageous, outspoken, 
hopeful. No agency in the churches is as much feared 
by money-mad producers as this paper, which is too 
astute to be fooled, too determined to be backed down. 
After all there is not much difference between a Quaker 
and an F’piscopalian when both have the inner light 
and believe in the religion of Christ. The Churchman 
is not wasting its fire. It knows too much to turn 
every issue into a broadside on one subject, but it is 
absolutely relentless in its war on the agencies that 
create criminals, corrupt youth, and lower the tone of 
American life. 

To date slightly over half the money needed for 
the judgment and costs has been raised. We must get 
the whole amount. We must set The Churchman free. 
We must see the thing through. In a recent issue 
The Churchman brought us up to date with the situa- 
tion that exists. It said: 


No one is in a position, of course, to foretell the 
result of the appeal. It must be borne in mind that 
such an appeal can be based only on the trial record 
and on possible legal errors in that trial. It has been 
pointed cut in several journals that the jury in the case 
heard nothing of The Churchman’s crusade for better 
pictures; nor was the Canadian indictment, in which the 
plaintiff was mentioned, though he was not indicted, as 
The Churchman erroneously said, admitted in evidence. 
The trial dealt exclusively with the single editorial for 
the publication of which Mr. Hess brought suit. 


The Boston Branch of The Churchman Defense 
Fund, organized by the editors of the four religious 
journals published in that city, has urged the Sunday 
schools of the four denominations represented to take 
offerings for the fund. This was done on the ground 
that children were the chief beneficiaries of The Church- 
man’s Crusade. Many religious journals have made the 
same suggestion. Several clergymen have stated that 
they would take such an offering. Others have said 
that they would take offerings in their adult congre- 
gations. 


Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy of Advance, whose address is 
14 Beacon St., Boston, is secretary of the Boston 
Branch. All contributions should go to him. Dr. 
L. O. Hartman of Zion’s Herald is chairman. 

There is no east, no west, no north, no south, no 
issue of close communion or open communion, errancy 
or inerrancy of scripture, when powerful commercial 
forces throw down the gage of battle. We all need 
The Churchman. Weall are served by The Churchman. 
We all ought to support The Churchman, whether we 
can contribute a thousand dollars or ten cents. 

* * , 


THE SALE OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
REDEMPTION 


HE Boston newspapers of Columbus Day, October 
12, announced the purchase by the Roman 
Catholics of the Church of, the Redemption, 
Boston, the church built by the Second Universalist 
Society of the Town of Boston and dedicated in 1925. 
It will be reopened, so the papers say, in the near future 
as a mission to accommodate the overflow congrega- 
tion of St. Cecilia’s Church near by. This is the second 
Protestant church to be taken over in the last few 
years by this parish. The Massachusetts State Con- 
vention, owner of the building, was represented in 
the transfer by A. Ingham Bicknell, and the Catholic 
archdiocese by the Rev. Francis L. Phelan, its 
chancellor. We shall give further facts as we get 
them. 

The building is said to represent an outlay of 
$750,000 of Universalist money. Much of this was 
made by increase in the value of real estate, and much 
of it has disappeared through decrease in the value of 
real estate. We doubt if the purchase price is over a 
fifth of what is said to be the cost. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the mortgage on the property 
was $90,000 and that with the real estate market as it 
is the holder has been pressing for payment. Every 
one knows what happens to property of this kind under 
forced sale. We suspect that the danger of forced sale 
has entered into the situation. 

There is not the slightest use bewailing the matter. 
Many Protestant denominations within the confines 
of old Boston have been up against the same problem. 
Old Boston is a Catholic city. The Protestants have 
gone to the suburbs. The Protestant churches in old 
Boston are merging, or quitting, or going ahead under 
fundamentalist fervor or heavy endowment. 

Churches can learn much from the Redemption 
story. Saddle a small Protestant congregation with an 
expensive building, add a Catholic neighborhood, do it 
just before a great depression, put in the seasoning of a 
tough age of world history for all churches, make the 
nearest church of the denomination which might have 
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helped thoroughly angry, and it is bound to be a case 
for the auction block. 


We do not see how the Massachusetts State | 


Convention can be criticized. They had the choice of 
sinking all their funds in this one project or selling out. 
They sold out, and by wise management will have 
their funds intact for state-wide work. We do not see 
how the Second Society can be criticized. They had 
to go somewhere. They made a desperate attempt 
this past summer to raise money for their church. 
They went at last with dignity and a friendly spirit to 
a congenial church that received them with dignity and 
a friendly spirit. The Arlington Street Church, Uni- 
tarian, and the Second Universalist Society are the 
churches of Channing and Ballou, respectively, and, as 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot put it, ‘two great liberal traditions 
are merged.” - 
* * 


“DARES TALK OF SANCTIONS” 


N the address which he had put on the radio all 
over Italy, and which was rebroadcast to this 
country, Mussolini said with withering scorn, 

“The League of Nation dares talk of sanctions.” 
He stated a fact, and it is a momentous fact. The 
League of Nations has evolved to a point where it is 
ready to recognize and act under international law. 
It has defined a crime. It now recognizes a criminal 
act. It proceeds to bring pressure to bear on the 
chief criminal. Is there any other way for us to travel 
if we wish to reach the destination of an ordered world 
free from the menace of war? 

There are bound to be these international crimes 
for generations. Mussolini in his address rather 
naively gave himself away. From his standpoint it 
was not very dignified to say that ‘‘at the peace table 
only the crumbs of the rich colonial booty were left 
for us to pick up.” The world is moving rapidly 
away from recognition of colonial booty as a right 
thing. Mussolini is living in the old dispensation. 

New crimes emerge. New criminals are created. 
New restraints have to be imposed. The League of 
Nations is still in its early years, but it hints at what 
iscoming. Tousitisaright way. Wehonor England 
and France for their stand. We wish that we were 
in there with them at the hard, dirty, disagreeable, 
perhaps bloody, but noble work of making a world 
possible to live in. 

* ok 
THE VOICE OF GOD AND RESTRAINING 
AGGRESSORS 
E renounce war and all its ways, say the paci- 
fists. “Sanctions,” said Canon Raven, “if 
they mean military action, are no less war 
because we call them police action.” 

George Lansbury resigns the leadership of the 
Labor Party in Great Britain because of endorsement 
of sanctions, and calls on the churches to proclaim a 
truce of God. He said, “As for our safety and the 
future of civilization, I do not believe that God’s arm 
is shortened.” 

Over here John Haynes Holmes covers the front 
page of Unity with a formal announcement that it 
will be no more fooled by Britain’s rescue of Ethiopia 
today than by Britain’s rescue of Belgium in 1914, 


that it will support our country in a policy of strict 
neutrality, and that if we go into this war, or any war, 
he will give no obedience to the government and take 
what comes, as he did in the last war. 

Intellectually this is exceedingly easy. Morally 
it may become very hard. It is the people who know 
that there is such a thing as “‘gray’’ in color and not 
simply black and white who have to use their brains. 
The thing is not as simple as the pacifists make out. 
We admit freely that men ought always to put the 
voice of God above the voice of government, but it is 
not a bad practice to listen with care for that voice. 

To us the League of Nations, in bringing national- 
istic peoples together to rebuke unjust war and in 
working to-abolish all war, comes closer to being an 
authentic voice of God than those who hint that all 
the nations, or the principal nations, in the League 
are acting from selfish motives. 

2k * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Thousands of Italians paraded the streets of 
cities and villages when the Italian army captured 
Aduwa—“‘deliriously happy,” the paper says. It is 
much as if a family celebrated when a six-foot son 
kicked a child to death. So does war corrupt or- 
dinarily decent human beings. 


J. Gresham Machen may be mistaken in his 
theology and church polity, but he states a great truth 
when he says that one way to help the cause of law 
and order is to induce the police to abandon strong 
arm and third degree methods and themselves respect 
constitutional guarantees. 


If any man can tell us a fact, let us honor him. 
Whether we have been right about the thing or 
wrong, let us be grateful for light. If on the basis of 
facts we want to adopt a different procedure, that is 
our right, but let us stick to truth, and to love. 


There are folks in the Universalist Church of 
1935 who are blood brothers of the man in the Brook 
Farm Community who hoed corn all day on Sunday, 
but who refused to do it any other day of the week. 


Sharp frosts, drooping dahlias, dead butterflies, 
then warm days, an earth bathed in golden sunlight, a 
mysterious haze on the horizon—and one more year 
moves in majesty to its end. 


Magistrate Brodsky ought not to have said it, 
but he hit close to the truth when he compared the 
swastika flag of the Nazis to “the black flag of piracy.” 


Neutrality is magnificent in spots, but it leaves 
the fellow accustomed to doing his share of the hard, 
dirty work, wondering and uneasy. 


It sometimes seems hard to imagine a future life, 
but is it any harder than to imagine the life that 1s 
coming into existence? 


“Puthibrovera. What. geal meannesses often 
lurk behind the words. 
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LXXVI. 


The Setting for the Convention 


Johannes 


QIN writing this article I have no fear that I may 
attract delegates away from the sessions of 
the Universalist General Convention, about to 
open in Washington. I am writing it for 
thousands who will not attend the Convention, as 
well as for those lucky enough to go. The pull of the 
meetings will be just as strong as the pull of the set- 
ting. The delegate who will get the most out of a 
Convention trip to Washington is the delegate who 
will sense the Convention in its setting, and sense the 
setting as related to the Convention. Every group 
of people, patriotic and high-minded, has a connection 
with the ongoing of the country, and all that sym- 
bolizes the country as a whole has much to do with 
the ongoing of the group. 

In The Christian Leader we have been advertising 
the Convention and announcing important meetings. 
Now we again turn to a study of the city and the sur- 
rounding country. 

A leading minister wrote to us suggesting that we 
publish an article for those who never had visited 
Washington, and follow it with an article for those 
who had been once or twice, and in both articles tell 
the important things to see. Unfortunately the people 
best qualified to write such articles were too busy to 
give time to them, and so we have made shift to close 
the gap in this series. 

We have just had a visit from a bride and groom 
who went to Washington a fortnight ago on their 
wedding trip. The one thing of their visit which 
stands out in their memories is a trip in the “blimp,” 
or observation balloon, which flies over the city regu- 
larly in good weather. Such a trip, they say, gives 
one the most wonderful views of the city, the Potomac 
River, the public buildings, and the surrounding 
country off to Chesapeake Bay in the east and to the 
Blue Ridge mountains in the west. One gets that 
view of the District of Columbia, and of near-by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland as a whole, that I recommended 
in my article on ‘““The Charm of Washington.”” Many 
a time in Washington I have seen this blimp just 
above the high porch of our apartment, sailing over 
the gorge of Rock Creek and turning to go back toward 
down-town Washington. 

After a study of any place as a whole, it is a 
good idea to take what comes in one’s path, without 
great concern about seeing it all. There are many 
equestrian statues in the little parks, and many jokes 
of old soldiers about their dead comrades on iron 
horses, and much probably is lacking artistically 
in some of these statues, but also there is important 
history suggested by their existence and written in 
their inscriptions. For many years I lived near 
Thomas Circle, and as a young minister I found many 
suggestions to “stick it,” to “hang on,” to “see it 
through,” in the statue of General George H. Thomas, 
“the rock of Chickamauga,” in the circle, and in the 
colossal figure of Martin Luther near by, the very em- 
bodiment of “Here I stand, I cannot do other.” 

In these later years, when trips to Washington 


have been limited largely to week ends, I have taken 
many little walks from Mintwood Place to the inter- 
section of Mount Pleasant and Sixteenth Streets near 
by, to see the equestrian statue of Francis Asbury, 
pioneer Methodist bishop and circuit rider. It was 
unveiled in 1924, and Calvin Coolidge, then President, 
made one of the main addresses. He said that the 
statue recalled the sacrifice and devotion that have 
gone into the making of the country. He made it 
perfectly clear that he knew what Asbury had done 
between 1771, when he landed from England, and 
1816, when, a tired man, he dismounted from his 
tired horse to die. President Coolidge stated some 
truths at the unveiling which fit especially the moment 
in history when the Convention meets: 

“There are only two main theories of government 
in the world. One rests upon righteousness, the other 
rests upon force. One appeals to reason, the other 
appeals to the sword. One is exemplified in a republic, 
the other is represented by a despotism. . .. Our 
government rests upon religion.” 

The Asbury statue is not one of those which are 
condemned by the artistic. Augustus Lukeman, the 
sculptor, has created a work worthy to be mentioned 
with St. Gaudens’ statue of “Grief” in Rock Creek 
Cemetery. The horse is no fiery charger. It stands 
with drooping head. The frail, but unconquerable, 
man sits there after ‘labors more abundant,” eight 
thousand miles a year in the saddle, near the end of a 
trail which had reached back and forth 300,000 miles 
through the wilderness. Those Universalists who 
really appreciate the work of Murray, Ballou, Nathan- 
iel Stacy and other pioneers, will think of Asbury, not 
as the founder of a rival sect, but as one of the builders 
of the nation, and himself one of the corner-stones of 
our temple of faith. 

With busy people, the little walks back and forth 
between home and office, to market or to church, and 
the little drives between appointments or tasks, may 
count for more in sight-seeing or recreation than 
anything else that life brings. So it often is with 
convention delegates. It is not necessarily taking in 
things on the run. It is deliberately planning to use 
the fragments of time. In Washington there is a 
fifteen or twenty minute walk down Sixteenth Street 
from the Asbury statue to the Universalist National 
Memorial Church at Sixteenth and S, which is soul- 
stretching. There are the churches at Sixteenth and 
Columbia Road, the Angel Moroni high in air telling 
us that there is the Mormon church, while across the 
street stand the National Baptist Memorial and All 
Souls Unitarian Church. This All Souls project is 
one of the most successful in Washington, a church it- 
self after St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, a beauti- 
ful colonial structure, and a system of parish houses 
which is about perfect. Going on south as one reaches 
what used to be the brow of the hill, he often can see 
the Potomac River gleaming in the distance. He has 
the Monument and many public buildings before him. 
On his left is a park whose name, Meridian Hill Park, 
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recalls the fact that the center of Sixteenth Street is 
the meridian of Washington. The park is one of the 
innumerable breathing places of Washington, mainly 
used by babies and nursemaids. The French embassy, 
whose flagpole identifies it, stands just across Sixteenth 
Street from the park, and a statue of Joan of Are, 
given by the French people, speaks of the old tie be- 
tween the French and ourselves. On one of the side 
streets, named Crescent Place (also across from the 
park) there is a beautiful apartment house owned 
mainly by the occupants, and one of those owners is 
the Universalist General Convention, and one of 
those occupants is the minister of the National Me- 
morial Church. He often takes the walk that I am 
describing, at least the part of it which connects 
his church with his home. 

If I were to tell all the buildings and historic 
homes on such a walk, my story would be just a list 
of names. But how much it adds to a walk to know 
who lives there. I never pass the red brick house at 
the northwest corner of Sixteenth and V Streets 
without recalling that Justice Hughes built it, the 
first time that he went on to the Supreme Court bench, 
and that a real estate man said, “Yes, Hughes has 
built a library with a house around it.’”’ Usually I 
look over toward Fifteenth Street as I am leaving 
the park behind and see the gray stone facade of St. 
Paul’s Catholic Church on V Street where Dewey was 
married. ‘Those were the great days,’ I mutter. 
“We don’t have any such rows now as we had when 
Dewey deeded his house over to his wife.”’ 

Now, on our walk we begin to see the other 
churches farther down, our own church, Foundry 
Methodist and the Sixteenth Street Baptist on the 
right, and the New Church, or Swedenborgian, on the 
left. As for outside effects, the Baptist is one of the 
ugliest and the New Church one of the most attractive. 
Our church is a solid, dependable looking building. 
Its great beauty is inside, but the outside fits the sur- 
roundings and the scheme of Washington. The archi- 
tect had to consider the fact that he had on the corner 
diagonally opposite a reproduction of one of the seven 
wonders of the world—the Mausoleum of Mausolus 
at Halicarnassus—or, in modern terms, he had to put 
something over the way from the Scottish Rite 
Temple which would not look trifling. And he did 
a great job. 

Up and down this famous Sixteenth Street traffic 
flows continually. A Congress with imagination 
named it The Avenue of the Presidents. A Congress 
in shirt-sleeves forbade that name to be used. All 
over Washington we find the grandiose and the petty, 
the marks of far-sighted statesmen and the marks of 
corn-fed politicians. Of one thing visitors may be 
sure—the city is their city. Their Congressmen and 
their Senators are the only aldermen that Washington 
possesses. If it is a question concerning the change of 
~ name of a street called Maine Avenue, they can as- 
sume without evidence that the fingerprints of Frye 
or of Hale, or of young Hale, or of Frye’s grandson, 
Senator White, or some one else from Maine, are on 
the legislation. 

There is not a walk in Washington, long or short, 
that is not interesting to me. Take the Mayflower 
Hotel, the Convention headquarters. It stands on 


the site of a convent past whose high brick wall I used 
to drive thirty and thirty-five years ago. I have for- 
gotten the name of the convent, but the street to 
the north of the hotel is De Sales Street, calling up 
the life of one of the most lovable of Catholic mystics, 
who died three hundred years ago. 

Someone wrote recently asking the most im- 
portant things to see in Washington. I am writing 
on the day that the Supreme Court occupies its new 
building for the first time. By all means, I should 
say, see that. See the Congressional Library, and a 
few of the exhibits. Go up to the gallery and look 
down on the reading room. Walk over to the Capitol 
and think of the inaugurations that have taken place 
out of doors on that east front. Notice how the 
statue of “Freedom” on the dome of the Capitol 
stands with her back to the greater part of the city. 
When she was placed there men thought that the city 
east of the Capitol would be fully as important as 
that west. Of course both for setting and in them- 
selves Washington has nothing more impressive than 
the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial. 
If people have time for a museum they ought not to 
miss the National Museum. If they want to see great 
pictures there is the Corcoran Art Gallery. If they 
want to see two of the loveliest buildings in Washing- 
ton, let them stop at the Red Cross Headquarters and 
the building of the Pan-American Union. 

As for churches, down town is the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, which claims Lincoln 
as a member of the congregation. Whether this claim 
is allowed or not, its minister officiated at his funeral 
in the East Room of the White House. Dr. Sizoo, the 
present minister, is one of the most popular speakers 
in Washington. 

Then there is the old Congregational Church at 
Tenth and G Streets, where such crowds attended in 
Coolidge’s day that the building had to be vacated 
until strong timbers were placed in strategic places. 
There is old Epiphany Episcopal Church down town, 
and St. John’s opposite the White House, both his-. 
toric. If one drives out to the site of the Episcopal 
Cathedral one must not fail to go into the Bishop’s 
Garden, and one must notice the old yew trees. 

As for drives, one of my favorite drives is to the 
Soldiers’ Home grounds, and especially to the statue 
of General Scott, not for the statue but for the view of 
Washington. If one can sit down here for a moment 
or two and think things over, one may possibly realize 
that there is a reality called the soul of Washington. 

Realization of that soul of course might come to 
one anywhere, even in the gallery of the Senate or in 
the gallery of the House, when in session, but souls 
as a rule flee from bad air and noise. The White House 
is one of the places where the soul might be met, but 
seldom in a crowd inside. Perhaps, if one can look 
quietly at the portraits of the women who through all 
the years have presided there, or if one can Jean over 
the fence on the south side and look toward the noble 
south front, he may come into touch with the soul. 

The soul of a city—is it not a strange thing to 
write about? The soul of the Capital of the nation— 
who can sense it, or, sensing it, put it into words? The 
words, to be at all adequate, must catch something of 
one hundred and thirty-five years of history. They 
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must bring back the men and women who have 
lived and loved and suffered, and met victory and de- 
feat, and exercised power, there. They must express 
something at least of the weal and the woe which 
hang on the decisions that government makes. They 
must bring out the truth that millions who never will 
visit Washington, in the last analysis rule Washington, 
for our country is a democracy. 

Washington is august because it is the meeting- 
place of the tides of life of the nation. The men in 


high office are august because they are the foci of the 
purposes of a hundred million and more people. 
Washington is plain and simple because all these 
tides of life are exactly like those we know at home 
running through the town meeting, and the august 
statesmen are bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh. 
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Most people going to the Convention will have 
their motor cars with them. It cannot be said too 
often that the drives are the best part of the sight- 
seeing. Potomac Park both by night and day, Rock 
Creek Park, Georgetown and the Conduit Road, the 
memorial boulevard to Alexandria and Mount Vernon, 
Sixteenth Street extended, Massachusetts Avenue 
extended, all are beautiful and impressive drives. 
And if one has time to go farther afield, there is 
Richmond on the James to the south, Frederick and 
Harpers Ferry to the northwest, and the battlefields 
of the Civil War all around. 

If one gets tired in Washington and a bit lonely, 
he should look at the sky. It’s the same sky that 
we see at home. It stretches over us, the world 
around. It binds the nations. It hints at the glory 
of universalism. 


Comment from Canton 


IV. Natural Checks and Higher Controls 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


¢ UTTEN Calls Aid to Unfit Suicide of Civiliza- 
tion,” “Colgate Head Deplores Social Legis- 
lation and Backs Survival of Fit,” so ran 
the headlines in the metropolitan press re- 
porting President George B. Cutten’s address at the 
117th convocation of Colgate University. There are 
times when one is almost justified in defining head- 
writing as the art of obscuring the truth. This in- 
stance is one of those times. Following these heads 
came a “lead’’ which informed the casual reading 
public that Dr. Cutten ‘‘denounced”’ “social legisla- 
tion.”’ The denunciation, if we were to take it at face 
value, lumped physicians, philanthropists, modern 
warfare experts, and legislators in one class of suicidal 
stupidity and iniquity. 

The great mass of folks who hurriedly read head- 
lines and more hurriedly scan the opening lines of news 
stories, could get but one impression from the report. 
That impression is that President Cutten violently 
repudiated the last fifty or one hundred years of 
achievements in the field of human cooperation 
through social legislation, and advocated return to 
the jungle technique of brute survival. He did 
nothing of the kind. The speaker did criticize severely 
the prevalent practise of preserving the lives of the 
feeble-minded and the physically unfit, at the same 
time allowing them to propagate their kind. This, 
however, is no condemnation of social legislation 
but is, in effect, a plea for more social legislation, 
Cutten was, in fact, making a strong plea for rational, 
moral, and much-needed legalized birth control. 
(The need for this social control at the source of life 
is coming to be seen more clearly by thoughtful people, 
in spite of the fact that there are still earnest laymen 
who feel that birth control is not a fit subject for 
discussion by “cultured”? ministers in “‘liberal’’ pul- 
pits.) 

Modern warfare came in for condemnation on the 
score that it takes the best of the race and leaves 
the unfit. Now the logic of any plea for replacing war 
as a method of settling disputes between nations 
with peaceful methods, assumes the necessity, the de- 


sirability, and the possibility of social controls (social 
legislation) on a larger scale than has yet been achieved 
by men. President Cutten’s condemnation of modern 
warfare no sensible man could label as wholesale 
condemnation of social legislation, much less as ad- 
vocating return to unregulated individualism. 

Most pertinent to our present situation was 
President Cutten’s warning of the dangers inherent in 
the social legislation “being thrust upon us now.” 
Here too, however, the thoughtful will see not a 
condemnation but an honest and intelligent criticism 
of the particular techniques and steps being taken in 
the field of relief and social insurance. The old age 
pension plan, President Cutten pointed out, “‘re- 
moves one of the points of pressure which has kept 
many persons up to the strife and struggle of life.” 
This is obviously true of many, but not of the ma- 
jority of men and women. It is, therefore, no reason 
for not tackling the problem of security in a highly 
industrialized, intensely competitive, urbanized civ- 
ilization which imposes all too numerous unnatural 
checks on millions of self-respecting, hard-working 
people. 

Buried deep in the news report was the heart of 
this address. Said President Cutten: “A civilization 
which removes natural checks more rapidly than it 
fosters higher controls commits suicide.” With this 
statement no reasonable man can quarrel. Cer- 
tainly if we are to protect people from poverty and 
disease and war they must be worthy of protection, or 
society will disintegrate. The educator’s warning is 
also a demand, a demand on the agencies whose par- 
ticular business it is to foster higher controls. It is 
the high commission of churches and church schools, 
day schools and colleges, to so direct the growth of 
human personality that morally sound and socially 
responsible citizens are produced. Our task, however, 
1s a two-way affair. One does not have to be a Marxist 
to recognize that institutions corrupt men nearly as 
much as men corrupt institutions. In a word, men 
are subjected to wnnatural checks in a highly compet- 
itive society motivated overmuch by greed for gain. 
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Some of these unnatural checks on decent and happy 
living are seasonal and technological unemployment, 
low wages, and child labor. All of these our people 
have suffered from and some they still suffer. They 
thwart ambition and crush initiative and industry. 
Their victims, beholding the greed and the apparent 
unconcern of comfortable folk in high places, quite 
naturally fall victim to the immoral “gimme’’ com- 
plexes which result in abuses of agencies set up by 


social legislation. What is ‘‘indicated’’ here, as the 
doctors would say, is the need for those in high and 
comfortable places to foster in themselves that measure 
of “higher control’”’ which shall make our business a 
little more for service and a little less for profit than it. 
has been in the past. Such a practise would be a. 
mighty influence in creating the kind of social environ- 
ment in which it would be possible to ‘foster higher: 
controls’ in the great mass of common people. 


The Constitution of the United States” 


Ashley A. Smith 


Remove not the ancient landmark which thy 
fathers haveset. Proverbs 22 : 28. 


anniversary of the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States. It is this time-worn 
document which constitutes our nation an 
ordered, constructive government, founded on the 
principles set forth a few years before in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Today there is bitter controversy over its meaning 
and interpretation, as there has been many times before 
in the history of our nation, especially when great issues 
and destinies, momentous principles and problems, 
are confronting and challenging the thought and 
vision of our citizens. 

On September 17 two outstanding figures of our 
national life were speaking, almost at the same hour, 
in observance of this anniversary. Ex-President 
Hoover’s message was clear-cut and incisive, center- 
ing around the slogan, ‘Back to the Constitution.” 
The other message was delivered by Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce, and emphasized the slogan, 
“Forward with the Constitution.” And both were 
right, and did the thinking citizenry of America a 
great service in outlining their respective view-points 
on the meaning of this landmark. 

Perhaps it all depends on whether we think of the 
Constitution as a liféless piece of perfect cabinet work 
made of weathered oak and not to be changed or al- 
tered; or, on the other hand, as a growing oak tree. 
As a matter of fact it has already seen something like 
twenty-one changes by the adoption of this number 
of amendments, which would seem to prove that it isa 
live and growing thing, and in no sense a dead piece 
of perfection. Other changes will take place and other 
amendments will be adopted in future years as a 
means of correcting existing social and economic 
evils, by the enactment of progressive legislation to 
meet modern conditions and, in the language of the 
document itself, “to promote the general welfare,” 
and to again guarantee our ancient heritage of “‘life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” By the adop- 
tion of amendments by open, free parliamentary de- 
bate and action we have our only means of correcting 
existing evils, unless we resort to force, violence and 
revolution. 

That is why both the speakers on the 148th an- 
niversary were right—“‘back to the Constitution” by 
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defending the basic democratic principles of the docu- 
ment, and ‘forward with the Constitution” to correct 
the evils of our times and by amendments to overcome 
the entrenched forces and ‘‘vested interests’? which 
are always thwarting the progress of economic justice, 
and too often in past history the will and welfare of 
the people. And that kind of thing is contrary to the 
spirit and the clear intention and purpose of the docu- 
ment itself. 

The great Chief Justice John Marshall, the ex- 
pounder and interpreter of the Constitution, said of it, 
“Provision is made in the Constitution so that it can 
be adapted to the various crises of human affairs.’ 

Following the Chief Justice’s words, it is not too 
much to say that by this very adaptability our re- 
public has endured and developed through the gen- 
erations; it is the very life and soul of our governmental 
system. 

Let us now turn from these matters for a few 
moments and consider the question, “How we got 
our Constitution.” 

Since the closing of the eighteenth century an ex- 
periment of the deepest interest to humankind has 
been in progress on this Western hemisphere. For, 
as every schoolboy knows, in the year 1776 on the 
Ath day of July, three million British subjects threw 
off the yoke of tyranny and oppression and began to 
govern themselves. The development of a continent 
of boundless resources and almost limitless possi- 
bilities was confronting and challenging them to enter 
into their heritage. 

What was the condition and situation of the 
country just after the Revolutionary War? Here were 
thirteen sovereign states mutually envious and jealous 
of each other, saying and doing hard things against 
each other. Retaliation and revenge seemed to be the 
dominant mood and passion. Virulence of word and 
vindictiveness of deed was the only domestie policy. 
Each state insisted on its own rights, and Congress 
was powerless to enforce its own decrees. There was 
no central power to enforce law and compel order, to 
levy taxes or collect revenue. Many states flatly re- 
fused to pay, and bankruptcy confronted the National 
Government. 

Of that situation Washington graphically said: 
“Tlliberality, jealousy and local policy mix too much 
in all our public councils for the good government of 
the Union. In a word, the Union appears to me to be 
a little more than a shadow without the substance.” 

If anyone is disposed today to think that we have 
fallen upon evil times, and that nothing but destruc- 
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tion and mob rule confront us, let that man open his 
American history to these critical and trying times— 
the first five years of our republic—and he will re- 
ceive a marvelous light, and find there a wonderful 
tonic for any nervous debility or bilious fears that this 
nation today is going straight to the dogs and will be 
engulfed in anarchy and destruction. 

But there is a new breath blowing through the 
states; on a fair May morning in the year 1787, the 
leading citizens from the thirteen commonwealths are 
stirring abroad, wending their way toward Phila- 
delphia. They have business there once more in Inde- 
pendence Hall, where a few years before cries of ‘“Lib- 
erty and Independence” and “Down with tyranny”’ 
had echoed and re-echoed through its spacious cor- 
ridors, where the Declaration had been signed by as 
strong and devoted men, as true patriots, as the sun 
ever gleamed upon in this world, or heard that hal- 
lowed benediction of Galilean days, ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

Amid the songs of May-time birds and fair green 
fields and leafing trees, strong men are hastening from 
Massachusetts in the North and from Carolina in the 
South, bent upon this mighty task—to save the nation 
from its impending doom of anarchy and its approach- 
ing dissolution in mutual jealousy and strife. Fl- 
bridge Gerry and Rufus King are seen on their way 
from our mother Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
John Rutledge and the noble Pinckneys from Carolina. 
A young man of noble face and graceful, manly bearing 
sets out from New York; he will do much fcr his coun- 
try, though his brilliant success and career will be 
overclouded by tragic and untimely death in its very 
prime. His name is Alexander Hamilton. 

Roger Sherman journeys from Connecticut; he 
will propose a wonderful thing in his blunt way in a 
few days. In parliamentary procedure it is he who 
will make a formal motion which will save a threatened 
country from destruction. A large, portly man with 
honest, open face, who has sacrificed one fortune for 
the Revolution and is ready if need be with another, 
takes his good-natured way; this is Robert Morris, 
who has the soft heart of a poet and the hard head of 
a financier. 

Here is also another rather aged man, the oldest 
delegate, a man radiating good nature, and a whim- 
sical sagacity of his own, whom future generations will 
call “Poor Richard’’—guide, philosopher and friend 
to all the world in general, but to America in particular. 
We shall probably quote his maxims till time shall be 
no more; while men are “penny wise and pound 
foolish” and ‘‘save at the spigot and lose at the bung- 
hole” we shall need his wholesome words of thrift. 

From Virginia two more strong men, out of the 
fifty-five who journeyed on that May morning, attract 
our attention. Their names alone are sufficient, for 
both shall become, in due time, President of these 
United States—George Washington and James Madi- 
son, who will be called henceforth ‘‘the Father of the 
Constitution,” because his clear head shall plan it 
and his firm hand shall write much of it. 

They are met in Philadelphia for this purpose, ‘in 
order to build a more perfect union,” or, to use the 
familiar words of that epoch-making document, ‘“‘to 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 


vide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
titution for the United States of America.” They 
built better than they knew, for at this moment we 
as American citizens are living under that Constitu- 
tion. Itis not too much to say that, in all the political 
history of the world, a more important civic docu- 
ment had never been written. 

It is flexible enough to meet any emergency and 
yet strong enough for any momentous crisis or threat- 
ening occasion. “Remove not the ancient landmark.” 
Recall that it carried us through the dangers and dis- 
asters of civil war, through foreign invasion at another 
time, and through many an industrial strife and inter- 
necine struggle. It has adapted itself, through twenty- 
one amendments, to every needed change in the life 
of our republic since its adoption in 1787. Through 
such amendments is our course of safety, not through 
violence and revolution. 

George Washington presided over the Constitu- 
tional Convention. In comparison with the old con- 
federation plan so thoroughly discredited and dis- 
honored, the Constitution was a drastic document 
which proposed to have a real government, and not a 
sham one: a vigorous and efficient one, as we say nowa- 
days, “one with teeth.” 

And so these great men and loyal patriots made 
a government with three departments, which they 
called Legislative, Executive and Judicial. There 
was bitter controversy, heated argument. Hard 
words were spoken and some names were called in that 
Convention which were unworthy of the place and 
purpose. George Washington, noble soldier and 
peerless leader and counsellor that he was, would not 
stand for any “half-way measures” that would merely 
please the people and destroy the union, as had been 
advocated by some delegates. Listen to his frank 
and fearless word: “If to please the people we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we afterwards 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and the honest can repair: the event is in the 
hand of God.” 

After nearly four months of debate and delibera- 
tion, the Constitution was adopted and the names of 
thirty-nine delegates affixed. When the last of these 
names was being signed, old Ben Franklin, in his quaint 
and witty way, rose and pointed to the chair in which 
Washington had for four months been presiding, on 
the back of which (it can be seen there to this day) 
was painted a half sun. He said: “Painters have 
often found it hard to determine by their own art be- 
tween a rising and setting sun. I have often and often 
in the course of this session, looked at that behind the 
president without being able to tell whether it was 
rising or setting. But now I have the happiness to 
know that it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 

His prophecy has in largest measure been fulfilled, 
for the sun has risen, and will continue to rise, upon the 
land that he loved, and did so much to bring into 
being. We may take those words of Franklin as a 
fitting climax to one of the most far-reaching and 
epoch-making conferences ever held in human history. 
and symbolically prophetic of the achievements and 
destinies that await America in the onward years, if we 
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abide by the principles, and remain loyal to its aims 
and ideals as a representative democratic govern- 
ment, true to the word inscribed upon that old Liberty 
bell, which on its adoption and ratification, as a few 
years earlier, when the Declaration was signed, pealed 
out its memorable message still inscribed thereon— 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land and to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

Under this Constitution, Washington was the 
unanimous choice for the first President of the United 
States. On the 30th of April, 1789, he took his oath 
of inauguration on the Holy Bible: “I do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution.” 

Looking backward over the years, history sees 
that Andrew Jackson used that Constitution of 
Washington’s time as a compass in the hurricane; 
that Abraham Lincoln by this ancient landmark 
guided the Ship of State through breakers and 
threatening billows into a harbor of safety and peace— 
although his predecessor James Buchanan had repeat- 
edly said, ““The Constitution carries slavery wherever 
it goes;” by that anchor Theodore Roosevelt held 
the nation safe during those troubled times of in- 
dustrial warfare and economic strife. 

As Jefferson declared, “the Constitution was 
made for the people, not the people for it.”” A few 
days before his death Thomas Jefferson wrote the 
following words to a friend who had questioned the 
constitutionality of some legislative measure: 

“Some men look at constitutions with sancti- 
monious reverence, and deem them, like the ark of the 
covenant, too sacred to be touched. They ascribe to 
the men of the preceding age a wisdom more than 
human, and suppose what they did beyond amend- 
ment. I knew that age well; I belonged to it and 
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labored with it. It deserved well of its country. It 
was very like the present, but without the experience 
of the present. I am certainly not an advocate of 
frequent and untried changes in laws and constitu- 
tions—but I also know that laws and institutions must 
go hand in hand with the progress of the human mind.” 

The late Justice Holmes once said: ‘‘We must 
recognize that growth is the law of life, and that change 
is as inevitable as the rise and fall of the tide.” 

This growth is one of the inevitable principles of 
life, and through usage, interpretation and amend- 
ment our Constitution has been maintained asa living, 
vital instrumentality functioning for the general wel- 
fare of the American people. 

And looking at our problems of today, we see 
that change is inevitable and growth imperative, and 
that these must be solved by steering our course by 
these well tried landmarks, by using this unfailing 
compass, and the same sure and steadfast anchor of 
our hopes. ‘Remove not the ancient landmark.”’’ 
The Ship of State will enter upon many an unknown 
and untried sea. But let us recall that tempests have 
beat upon it, waves have almost engulfed it, billows 
have battered it, many hidden rocks and treacherous 
shoals have threatened it, enemies have assailed it, 
and once its own shipmates mutinied on board (as in 
the Civil War). But thus far, for exactly 148 years, 
it has weathered every sea and ridden out every 
storm. It has triumphed over mutiny and conquered 
every foe. 

And I think today all true Americans of every 
political party, of every creed and color and condition, 
should pray and share the poet’s prayer: 


Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, are all with thee. 


A Meditation for the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


XV. Manners 


lations. We are more than machines that 
eat, work and rest. We are in the world 
to master the art of living, and that means learning to 
live in relation with other people. People are the 
chief factor in life, and we want to know how to deal 
with them happily, enter into their thoughts and keep 
in harmony with them. 

Making friendships, happiness in the home, and 
success in a profession, depend on the manners we 
develop. Lack of good manners makes life harsh and 
tragic. , 

We demonstrate this lack when we are impatient 
with home folks and business associates, when we wear 
the grumpy, offended look, or when we speak hasty 
and spiteful words. The road-hog, the poor sports- 
man and the snob cause trouble because they forget 
the standards of chivalry. Lafcadio Hearn lived in 
Japan because he had a defective eye. He found, 
after traveling over the world, that only in Japan did 
people seem to be considerate enough to avert their 


gaze when they saw his defect. Culture teaches us to 
consider people with respect and sympathy. Chivalry 
means being gracious to others at all times. 


Prayer 


O divine Creator, who brought into being the 
world of light and shadow, of bird and flower, we seek 
to learn more of the art of living. Forgive us, we 
pray, for our carelessness. May the pattern of 
Jesus’ life become so much a part of our daily habits 
that we may exhibit his grace toward others. Grant 
us more of his magnanimous spirit when things go 
against us, make us tolerant and considerate of our 
daily associates. Transform our crudities under the 
contagion of kindness. Keep us patient with those 
who try us most, cheerful when we are upset and: 
chivalrous to those who are in trouble. Replace our 
self-esteem with a love that knows no boundaries. 
Redeem our pride with a graciousness that reaches 
out like the sunlight to scatter happiness through ihe 
world. Grant us the chivalry of Jesus Christ, who 
taught us how to live with sympathy and good will 
toward all the world. Amen. 
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The Development of Fascism in the United States” 


Harry F. Ward 


iae|H1E first recognized appearance of fascism in 
the United States was in the form of various 
minor organizations patterned after the first 
West!) fascist gangs organized by Mussolini and 
then after Hitler’s Storm Troops. The Black Shirts 
who appeared among our Italian population and the 
Brown Shirts who emerged later among German- 
Americans were partly imitations of, and partly in- 
spired and directed by, their European forerunners. 
They were accompanied by propaganda that was 
carried into far wider circles—on university campuses, 
for exemple. But they struck no roots in the American 
soil. They were met by counter movements among the 
national elements which they tried to organize, for 
these had merged too far in the main stream of Ameri- 
can life to be recaptured by European forces. The im- 
potence and diminution of these movements of foreign 
origin was the first indication that American fascism 
would develop in its own way. 

More extended, and for a time more threatening, 
were similar organizations that were more indigenous 
—like the Silver Shirts, the Vigilantes, and the Order 
of ’°76. They were in part imitative of European 
precedents and sometimes receptive of foreign aid, but 
mostly they followed the American pattern of the Ku 
Klux Klan and our milder secret societies. Also, 
either in the coarser form of high profits from the sale 
of uniforms and supplies or the more refined form of 
capitalizing the fears of the patriotic profiteers, they 
usually exhibited themselves as typical American 
financial rackets. They have already passed into a 
welcome eclipse. 

Another minor imitative development was the 
attempt to promulgate fascist doctrine in publications 
like The Awakener and The American Quarterly. This 
may be described as high-brow, dress-shirt type of 
fascism. It expressed and cultivated the patronizing 
rejection of democracy, the desire to set up the rule of 
the allegedly efficient and cultivated few over the 
many who are assumed to be permanently unable to 
think and act for themselves, that had for some time 
been current in certain academic circles. Also, it 
made explicit the implications of the attempt of the 
liberals to substitute a planned capitalism, controlled 
by experts, for the economic chaos that uncontrolled 
profit seeking had produced. At this point it revealed 
one of the essential aspects of fascism—the attempt to 
preserve the present class-controlled society. 

This particular attempt is necessarily abortive 
because it lacks a popular base—a characteristic 
which is essential to fascist success. A fascist leader 
does not win unless he conceals his belated attempt 
to revive, in a degraded form, the tradition of aristoc- 
racy behind mouth-filling promises of power and plenty 
to the crowds. 

The attempt from these various sources to pro- 
mote anti-Semitism must also be set down as imitative 


*An address delivered before the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and published in The Annals of the 
Academy. 


of, or contagious from, the Hitler race theory and 
racial repression. Again it is a case of the lack of a 
native driving force. It is only where the economic 
and cultural situation is favorable to it that anti- 
Semitism is an accompaniment of fascism. The com- 
paratively slight results secured from the amount of 
anti-Semitic propaganda already carried on in this 
country show that it has no sufficient economic root. 
The Jew cannot by any amount of shrieking be made 
to appear as a national threat; he is already too much 
amalgamated in the American pattern of life. A 
wave of emotionalism, thrown up by a much wider 
break in economic security, could of course easily 
develop anti-Semitic hysteria. But when a national 
psychopathic condition expresses itself in racial ego- 
mania and race hate in this country, it will be the 
Negro, as it has been and is, that will bear the brunt 
of that attack. 

Similarly the talk in certain circles about a march 
on Washington, led by some ex-soldier, is but a juve- 
nile parroting of European precedent. When it starts 
to talk business, as indicated by the testimony of 
Smedley Butler before a committee of the House of 
Representatives even in its officially censored form, it 
reveals itself as quite removed from present realities. 
The political form of American fascism had already 
been set in another direction by the present adminis- 
tration. By the time the story of this melodramatic 
plotting was given to the public, this major fact had 
been recognized and accepted by the main financial 
forces. The significance of the Butler incident is that 
it revealed what the temper of these forces would be 
should they ever think it necessary to act outside the 
limitations of constitutional procedure. 

Here another of the essential and universal 
characteristics of fascism, the readiness to take un- 
constitutional action to accomplish its purpose, ap- 
pears in the American scene. And with its appearance 
and disappearance — for the time being — the pre- 
liminary period of American fascism is ended. Its 
form for a while is to be that of the supposedly demo- 
cratic state. For a time this is sufficiently amenable 
to the needs and the purposes of the dominant eco- 
nomic forces. The contest now is not in the field of 
naked force but in the arena of political oratory. The 
winners are those who can combine economic promises 
to the great majority who live by wages, farm income, 
and salaries, with economic fulfillment to the few who 
live by property—not so much by its ownership as 
by its control and manipulation. The arrival of a 
full-fledged fascist dictatorship, according to European 
history, requires the conjunction of thwarted national 
ambitions, extreme economic insecurity, the menace 
of strong anti-capitalist forces, and a magnetic and 
unscrupulous leader. 

For the present, the form of American fascism is 
to be discerned in the course of events under the 
Roosevelt Administration. The essence of fascism is 
of course to be found at its conjunction of political 
and economic forces. Since state power is finally: the 
expression and enforcement of economic power, the 
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historic significance of fascism is that it is a change in 
the form of the state for the purpose of preserving the 
present economic order and maintaining the power of 
the dominant capitalist forces. Since the World War 
and its financial aftermath revealed the weakness of 
the foundation of the capitalist economic structure, it 
has become necessary either to replace it or to re- 
enforce it. In Russia a new form of state power has 
been developed for the purpose of replacing the 
capitalist economy. In the rest of the world a modified 
form of state power is appearing for the purpose of 
re-enforcing the capitalist structure. 

In the days of its expansion, the capitalist econ- 
omy used the democratic state for the purpose of 
securing and protecting markets for its goods and in- 
vestments. Thereby it developed not democracy but 
imperialism. Now in the days of its decline, the 
capitalist economy seeks to use the state power to 
protect its investment structure and to remedy its 
inability, in the contracting markets it has created, 
to supply its populations with the necessities of life, 
with jobs and hope. 

Since its own nature has become monopoly, not 
freedom, capitalism finds democratic machinery un- 
suited to its purpose. It needs rigid and centralized 
controls.. Above all, it needs repression of the forces 
that could resist its continued garnering of profits at 
the expense of lives. Therefore in Italy and Ger- 
many it substitutes the all-powerful centralized state 
for the partial beginnings of democracy, and it ruth- 
lessly denies all democratic rights. This absolute 
state it administers by one party, which suppresses all 
opposition. In the countries where democratic pro- 
cedure is more deeply rooted and democratic tradition 
longer established, it proceeds more gradually, by the 
whittling away of representative controls and guaran- 
tees of freedom. These aspects of fascism are steadily 
-developing in the United States. 

Our first use of state power to endeavor to restore 
the failing capitalist economy, in contrast to its use for 
capitalist expansion through tariffs, subsidies, and 
gunboat collection of debts, was the loan of Recon- 
struction Finance money by Hoover to private cor- 
porations. The necessity for doing something more 
drastic if the capitalist structure was not to collapse 
led not only to a much wider extension of this pro- 
cedure under Roosevelt, but also to the increasing 
transfer of power from legislative to executive hands. 
Thus the consolidation of political power followed the 
concentration of economic power. This tandem de- 
velopment had long been proceeding in American life. 
The process was now speeded up, and continues to 
be. 

The unprecedented grants of enormous funds to 
the Executive, the width of the discretionary power 
permitted in their use, is the reversal of one of the 
initial processes in the development of democracy, 
whereby “the power of the purse’ was taken away 
from the king and lodged in the parliament. The 
vast powers over the lives and liberties of the American 
people granted to the Executive in the creation of the 
N.R.A., the A. A. A., the P. W. A., and other similar 
agencies, and by him delegated to subordinates, con- 
stitute a serious abrogation of the principle of “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 
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We are fast developing a government by bureaucracy. 

But this concentration of executive political 
power does more than express the accomplished con- 
centration of economic power in its effort to preserve 
itself; it leads to a further development in the same 
direction. An examination of the record of the ad- 
ministration of the various codes and labor boards 
shows that the real power is not in the hands of 
Government bureaucrats but of the dominant eco- 
nomic forces in each particular situation. In the last 
resort, basic policies have been determined by the 
pressure of the most powerful monopolistic groups of 
financiers and industrialists, as in the case of the 
meaning of Section 7 (a), and decisions at strategic 
points—as in the case of the Newspaper Guild and 
the warrant for the deportation of John Strachey. 
The broader aspect of the basic fact appears in the 
rise of profits above wages and farm income. This 
entire record repeats in slightly different form that of 
fascist Italy and Germany. 

There also appears a tendency toward one-party 
government—another fascist condition. This derives 
from the emotional support accorded any policy that 
promises some attack upon, and relief from, growing 
economic insecurity. By this primitive force, opposi- 
tion is temporarily swept away. Then the magnetic 
quality of the promises made by the Administration 
capitalizes the disuse by modern Americans of existing 
facilities for self-government, their habitual depend- 
ence upon political and economic bosses, and pro- 
longs the overwhelming dominance of one party. Its 
life is further guaranteed by the tremendous power 
it acquires from the enormous state funds it handles 
and the increased number of jobs at its disposal. 
Thus the familiar American picture of the relation of a 
party machine to financial interests is being painted 
on the grand scale of the relation of political organiza- 
tion to an economic system. And again the design 
follows that of the European scene. 

One point at which this repetitive precedure is 
unmistakable is in the relation of the state to labor. 
The result of fascism in Europe has been to restore the 
control of the ruling class over the rebellious workers 
and to chain them down with a new code of labor law. 
Under the pretense of regulating both capital and labor 
in the interest of society as a whole, the workers’ or- 
ganizations have been smashed, and in their place a 
so-called “labor front’? has been created. In Italy 
it is controlled by the Government in the interest of 
the capitalists; in Germany it is administered by their 
representatives. 

The essence of the matter is that the right to strike 
is abolished by law in Italy and in Germany by a 
declaration of principle which declares that it is the 
duty of the employer to lead and of the worker to fol- 
low. Our Government too has proclaimed that both 
capital and labor are being regulated in the public 
interest. Here, too, is the attempt to substitute the 
protection of the government for the right of labor to 
strike. First it is persuaded in crucial situations to 
hold this right in abeyance, to wait for investigation 
or action by some board until the chance to act is lost. 
Then various proposals are broached which move in 
the direction of compulsory arbitration as the sub- 
stitute for the right to strike. 
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Behind all these appeals and proposals there 
emerges the doctrine of the totalitarian state, just as 
in the practices of our vast network of governmental 
boards there is developing the organizational procedure 
of the corporate state. But this state to which labor 
is asked to subordinate its interest and to surrender 
its last weapon—the organized power to quit work—be- 
cause the state is alleged to represent the interests of 
all, is revealed in practice as a figment of the idealistic 
imagination. When organized labor gets before or on 
the boards which have the power to decide its fate, 
it finds almost universally that it is in the hands of a 
body in which the representatives of the employing 
interests dominate. Those who are supposed to voice 
the public interest usually represent the investment 
interest and section of the public—not the working 
or the consuming interest. 

So in practice this harmonizing totalitarian state 
turns out to be the expression of the interest and power 
of the finance capitalists. It becomes as much of a 
political falsehood as the alleged harmony of interest 
of the earlier classical economists was an economic 
untruth. Yet this does not prevent it from getting 
judicially intrenched in an opinion of the Supreme 
Court. The decision in the case of two students sus- 
pended from a state university for declining to take 
military training contains a blanket assertion of the 
supreme authority of the government over the life, 
the property, the mind, and the conscience of the in- 
dividual. This is on the assumption that it represents 
the general interest and the general good. Yet, as in 
our recent internal procedure, the economic facts of the 
World War showed that the reality was something 
else. 

It is apparent, even from this rough sketch, that 
the economic aspect of fascism has become clearly 
developed here without its having yet taken the sharp- 
ly repressive political form. This is a variant from 
the course of affairs in Europe. It follows more nearly 
the developments in England. It shows therefore that 
where democratic forms of government have become 
firmly established, the economic purpose of fascism, 
namely, the attempt to preserve a failing economy, 
is able to express itself for a while through them. 
Another factor that permits this order of develop- 
ment is the absence of any clear revolutionary threat 
to the established order. Where there are no revolu- 
tionary parties approaching the point where they can 
make a bid for power, there is no need to start a de- 
fensive civil war against them or to attempt a forcible 
or unconstitutional seizure of power, as European 
fascism has done. 

Yet the inner necessities of a declining system to 
move in that direction are revealed again in our own 
scene. With no revolutionary parties strong enough 
to cause the defenders of the existing order any alarm, 
we nevertheless now proceed with an attempt to make 
it impossible for them to grow. That the capitalist 
order is in its extremity driven to attempt to abrogate 
all democratic rights, is clearly evident from present 
attempts to pass repressive legislation in the states 
and in Congress, with an inflammatory press campaign 
behind it. This is a more powerful drive to pass a 
Federal sedition bill designed to make it impossible for 
those who wish to reconstruct basically our economic 


order to organize, meet, or circulate printed matter, 
than was the unsuccessful campaign to that end which 
followed the World War and the Russian Revolution. 
Accompanying this drive on Congress is an organized 
attempt to get the states to pass a law which could be 
administered so as to make it impossible for parties 
seeking radically to change our economic structure to 
get upon the ballot. If these or similar laws can be 
passed, it will not be necessary for the financial in- 
terests of this country to spend any money in support 
of Nazi Storm Troops. The repression of the forces 
they fear can be accomplished by due process of law, 
under the form of an allegedly democratic state. 

This does not mean that the brutalities of fascist 
bands in Italy and Germany will not be duplicated 
here. They are already being repeated. The vigilante 
tradition is an indigenous feature of the American 
scene. Its habit of lawless violence, first in the sup- 
posed interest of the community and then in behalf of 
private interests, has long been transferred to our in- 
dustrial struggle. The record of brutal violence against 
striking workers, by both public and private forces, 
blots almost every part of our industrial history. 
The country that has developed our physically brutal 
form of the “third degree’ has nothing to learn from 
Mussolini’s Black Shirts or Hitler’s Storm Troops. 

This premonitory characteristic of fascism has 
long been present with us. It will accompany the 
legal drive against the Reds as it did in California 
during and after the general strike. But for the pres- 
ent, as in the past and in the proposed repressive 
legislation, its real objective is the prevention of labor 
organization, particularly from the left. There may 
yet be enough leeway for the democratic forces in our 
capitalist-democratic state to enable them to defeat 
the proposed abrogation of the Bill of Rights in the 
case of political parties, but they never have been 
strong enough to validate our constitutional rights for 
labor in the monopoly industries, nor to protect it 
from the illegal violence of both the constituted author- 
ities and private armed forces. Hence, as the eco- 
nomic conflict becomes more acute, as it becomes neces- 
sary to push the standard of living for the workers still 
lower, we may expect to see more of this illegal fascist 
violence and brutality. 

But before the extreme type of fascist ‘state, 
boldly repudiating democratic procedure and openly 
resting upon force and violence, can be established in 
this country, it must secure sufficient popular sup- 
port; that is, it must get a mass base. Our economic 
fascism secures this for itself by its glowing promises 
to restore our material prosperity. When these have 
worn thin and lost their holding power, it will be 
necessary to resort to stronger measures. Already the 
relief policies dictated to humanitarian social workers 
by capitalist economic necessity have sometimes to be 
enforced by the brutal clubs of police officers. But a 
completely repressive type of fascism will not find suf- 
ficient popular acclamation or toleration until one of 
two events provides the necessary atmosphere of fear. 
This will be created either by the complete breakdown 
of economic security or by the coming war. 

It is practically certain that war will come first. 
The multiplication of the points at which war now 
threatens reveals the pressure of the underlying 
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forces. The fascist state which a declining capitalism 
has created in a last, desperate effort to prolong its 
life is a war-making state. It is the feudal state of the 
fighters brought to life again. Its economic policies 
accentuate all the other tendencies to war. 

This fascist characteristic is manifest here, as 
elsewhere, in our growing economic nationalism. In 
common with the other capitalist powers, we have 
entered upon an intensive trade war. The weapons 
are depreciation of currencies, manipulation of tariffs, 
limitation of imports, and subsidizing of exports. The 
inevitable outcome of these policies, as well as the 
general world-wide economic and political instability, 
is reflected in our extensive war preparations. War 
provides a temporary release from, and a momentary 
removal of, the economic insecurity which a declining 
capitalism has produced and cannot abolish. As a 
part of the process of supposed “recovery,” we are 
planning war as never before in our history. We 


The Beacon Song 


are thinking war and are beginning to talk war. 

It is when war is declared that the full develop- 
ment of the fascist state in this country will be at- 
tempted. That is made quite clear by the answers of 
the representative of the military authorities to the 
Nye Committee concerning the kind of controlling 
legislation for which they will then ask. It is then that 
the fascist developments of the past two years will be 
pushed to whatever fruition they are capable of reach- 
ing in the American environment. It is then that we 
shall discover whether there are present here sufficient 
forces to stop both the war and the formation of the 
full-blown fascist state. It is then that we shall 
find out whether there is now within the American 
nation the capacity to carry over the principles of de- 
mocracy to the control of our economic life for further 
cultural advance, or whether, in common with the 
rest of the capitalist world, we must enter into a period 
of decay—in body, mind, and spirit. 


and Service Book 


Vincent B. Silliman and Gertrude Taft 


mz TH ‘The Beacon Song and Service Book” 
4) about to make its bow to the public, it is 
y Gi perhaps appropriate that the committee 
Prr49)) which has brought it to completion should 
introduce it. At any rate, the present writers wel- 
come this opportunity to say, in the name of the com- 
mittee, what we have tried to do and how we have 
tried to do it. 

The controlling purposes in our minds have been 
two: first, that the book should be usable; secondly, 
that its contents should be of excellent quality. 

In order to understand the following discussion, 
the reader should bear in mind the fact that “The 
Beacon Song and Service Book” is made up of two 
parts: a service book, containing services, considerable 
supplementary material, and materials for the services 
of younger children; and a hymn book, which includes 
a collection of hymns for younger children. 

Upon opening the book to the preface, one will 
note an unusually long list of the names of those who 
have helped in the making of the book, a list that 
is far from exhaustive. The committee has sought 
the best advice available, and every suggestion that 
has come to us has received consideration. 

We have prepared thirty services upon the topics 
we believed would be most useful. All the services 
follow one general order, as do most church services. 
That the services might be flexible and adaptable, we 
have deliberately left certain elements to the choice of 
the leader, providing such help in the selection of 
material as seemed practicable. 

The Bible readings suggested in the services 
constitute a veritable “Soul of the Bible” for young 
people. Correlated with the services is a collection 
of seventy non-biblical readings. . References to 
““Great Companions” are given in most of the services. 
All the elements in the services may be used inde- 
pendently by groups which prefer some other order of 
service. In the selection of hymns, leaders will find 
the topical index of great assistance. There are, also, 
unusually complete introductory materials. 


One element in each service, the address, is 
left entirely to the resourcefulness of leaders. How- 
ever, many helpful books are available. Furthermore, 
there are other ways of presenting the message of the 
service. Dramatics, the stereopticon, the reflecto- 
scope and special music are being used increasingly. 
To present sample addresses and “exercises”? would, 
we found, actually limit rather than broaden the 
usefulness of the book. The same seemed to be true 
with regard to special services. We believe that 
needs along these lines can be met more adequately 
by book-lists and pamphlets, such as are issued by 
denominational headquarters, than by an attempt to 
include bulky and for the most part ephemeral ma- 
terials within the covers of a book already large. 

Both in the hymn book and in the service book 
we have sought to make provision for younger chil- 
dren through the special section of hymns, a collec- 
tion of verses, prayers and biblical sentences, and a 
service outline. It is recognized that services for 
younger children should be rather informal and re- 
lated to the circumstances and interests of the mo- 
ment. Some elements—an offertory song, a prayer, a 
verse repeated in unison—might perhaps be used Sun- 
day after Sunday. For the rest, the leader and the 
group should be free to say and do the things which are 
appropriate to the occasion. A service book for 
younger children is necessarily a collection of materials 
from which the leader may make selections and 
adaptations. 

The preparation of the hymn book has been both 
a fascinating and a difficult undertaking. Among 
the greatest of our difficulties, as we have considered 
concrete suggestions, have been the childhood memo- 
ries of adults. A phrase or image in a doggeral lyric 
may catch the fancy of a child and have lasting 
meaning to him. The rhythm or the melody of an 
atrocious tune may be cherished for life. But is it 
necessary that religion should be transmitted through 
such defective instruments? Why should we not teach 
boys and girls words and music that are inherently 
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and consistently beautiful? For an answer to these 
questions, we beg the reader to become acquainted 
with the hymns in “The Beacon Song and Service 
Book.” Here are lyrics beautifully written and suited 
to the understanding of boys and girls of the ages for 
which the book has been prepared. Here are great 
hymns known and loved in liberal churches. Here are 
folk-melodies which have stood the test of centuries 
of use. Here are great hymn tunes of the church uni- 
versal. In this book are numbers of good tunes 
which, because of their rhythm and melody, are par- 
ticularly attractive to children and young people. 
Most really great hymns are actually simple, and 


Thoughts on 


easy to understand or to explain. Most great hymn 
tunes are loved by children when they come to know 
them. However, we have welcomed the opportunity 
to introduce new verses and new tunes, as well as to 
present old ones. 

In preparing “The Beacon Song and Service 
Book” we have had in mind the needs of day schools 
and of societies and conferences of young people, as 
well as the needs of church schools. To our own sur- 
prise, our care to include the great hymns of the lib- 
eral church has actually resulted in a collection of 
hymns sufficiently inclusive to serve an adult con- 
eregation. 


the Ministry 


Dana McLean Greeley 
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y living, that is any more important than 

ein bringing spiritual health and happiness and 
courage into the lives of the people about us. What- 
ever our vocation may be, and regardless of the nature 
of our cultural background, our lives are failures unless 
in some manner they radiate light and strength into a 
community, and unless, instead of being parasitic 
upon the public morale, they improve the tone of 
life and increase the stamina within their circle of in- 
fluence. Weare all called upon to be Good Samaritans, 
and to give counsel or listen sympathetically to friends 
who are perplexed or harassed by life, and to bear 
witness to the truth, even when thus bearing witness 
results in a mild persecution or social discrimination 
against us. We all have occasion to espouse some 
ideal cause or end that to us seems vital to life, and 
we all teach and exhort both by precept and example. 
We are all ministers, ministering to one another’s and 
civilization’s needs. 

The ministry as a profession represents, or should 
represent, an extraordinary interest in people and 
a passionate devotion to truth. The professional 
minister, if he be worthy of his calling, is not one who 
has allied himself to ecclesiastical institutions as his 
means of obtaining a livelihood or that he may be 
shown favoritism in his community. He is one who 
has felt the need for giving his whole life to his neigh- 
bors—and on behalf of the principles of freedom and 
love and justice, and who wishes to invest all his 
energy and his intelligence in the development of the 
art of worship as it is made manifest both through the 
attitudes and articulations of the spirit and through 
the fruit of character. He is one who feels happily 
compelled to lead an advance, however humble it may 
be, toward a larger realization of what we call the 
kingdom of God upon the earth, and who senses a sort 
of necessity for his specializing in those services and 
that testimony which are rendered frequently, though 
less regularly and perhaps less expertly, by his non- 
clergical fellowmen. 

The function of the ministry from age to age re- 
mains essentially unchanged. At best the minister is 
a prophet and a servant. The spiritual needs of in- 
dividuals are not much altered with the centuries, 
and the profoundest or most stirring utterances made 


P~ Fe ERTAINLY there is nothing that any of us 
75) have to do in this world, not even earning a 
op 


from present-day pulpits will be found to be quite in 
harmony with the expostulations of Isaiah and Jere- 
miah. They are moral and spiritual commandments 
that the Man of God must communicate to his con- 
gregation, while his personal ministry will be to bring 
sometimes a rebuke, more often a little sunshine, but 
always clear thought and divine inspiration to the 
minds and souls of his people. Through the privileges 
of such a life,—a life that should become ever more 
receptive to the messages of the spirit and ever more 
sensitive to human wants, a life continually re- 
enforced by a familiarity with the history and hero- 
isms of the race and simultaneously spending itself 
upon all types of people, yet oblivious to society’s 
distinctions among them,—through the privileges of 
such a life there is achieved a richness of joy and satis- 
faction, a depth of soul and breadth of sympathy, 
that are otherwise rarely known. 

Amidst the satisfactions of the profession there 
are, of course, discouragements. Is not this to be 
expected? The very nature of an ideal, and the realm 
of ideals is a paramount concern to religion, is that it 
is not easy to attain, and that it humbles him who pur- 
sues it. Phillips Brooks suggested that for a minister 
to feel equal to his work is a very dangerous sign. It 
would tend to indicate that he does not know what his 
work is, or that he thinks more highly of himself than 
of his job, or both. Perhaps we shall want to add that 
in this day when it seems as though religion and the 
church have a task stupendous beyond imagination, 
and when every variety of obstacle stands in the way 
of accomplishment, not the least of these being the 
unresponsiveness and immobility of the bulk of the 
people,—we shall want to add that there is little Jikeli- 
hood of our feeling equal to our work, even as there is 
little chance that a man placed at the foot of the 
Washington Monument will feel tall of stature. 

There is but one antidote for the ministers’ mo- 
ments of depression, and it is that which must be at 
the basis of his whole life. It is the conviction that. 
the work that he is endeavoring to do is the most 
important thing in the world. It is that faith and 
that sense of mission which is careless of results, but 
which patiently and perseveringly pursues great ends.. 
It is that knowledge which informs a man that any- 
thing as fundamental and important as religion can 
never be defeated, and that work on its behalf can. 
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never be futile. It is that spiritual affinity by which a 
man is concerned not with tangible evidence of the 
fruit of his labors, but by which he is made responsible 
only to his conscience and his God. Where he has 
this he will work with optimism and sweetness of dis- 
position as: his strong allies, and however hard the 
road, whether he wear laurels or thorns, in the end 
will God give him the victory and the supreme satis- 
faction of work faithfully done. 

The ministry, however, means not sacrifice but 
joy—joy which arises out of treasures that many 
men know not of, joys of the mind and the soul, 
and of fellowship, and that grow out of great alle- 
giances. 

At the same time the ministry needs men who 
will not stop to calculate as to whether a certain un- 
dertaking be prudent or not, but who are prepared, 
out of the very depths of their convictions, to lay down 
their lives for the sake of their calling. The preacher 
as he stands in his pulpit must be convinced beyond a 
doubt that what he has to say is the word of God and 
the bread of life. Then will his preaching be of more 
force and effectiveness than all intellectual hypotheses 
and logical arguments. ‘Truth which relates to God 
and duty,” said Channing, “is always humanized by 
passing through a human mind; and when communi- 
cated powerfully, it always comes to us in drapery 
thrown round it by the imagination, reason, and 
moral feelings of the teacher.”” The Gospel of Christ, 
word for word, is of no consequence when spoken by 
one who does not believe in it heart and soul. Preach- 
ing is the impartation of truth through personality. 
The personality must, therefore, be characterized by 
such sincerity and earnestness as will provide an ap- 
propriate vehicle for the message that it bears. It 
must be spiritually disciplined and morally strong. 
The first and final requirement of the minister in his 
pulpit work and in his ministrations is that in his de- 
sire to serve God and man, to speak the truth and to 
uplift his brethren, he must be absolutely sincere. If 
he is this, and if he then trains himself so that that 
life and feeling which he would transmit flow freely 
through him, then the world cannot have enough of 
him wherever his station may be, and he will find his 
profession ever more absorbing and ever more reward- 
ing. 

* * * 
A MILLION IN PEACE BONDS 
Robert C. Dexter 

Fedrerick J. Libby, executive secretary of the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, has just announced an unusual 
kind of financial campaign. It is designed to raise money not 
merely for his own organization but for the whole peace move- 
ment. The National Council has issued a million dollars’ worth 
of ‘‘peace bonds,” in denominations of $1, $5, and $10. Although 
these bonds pay no interest in cash, they carry several coupons. 
One of these entitles the purchaser to a twelve-month subscrip- 
tion to the magazine Peace Action; and another allows him to 
assign 40 percent of the face value of his bond to the peace work 
of any organization. The remainder of the bond accrues to the 
INE CRA WwW: 

Mr. Libby bases the need for such a campaign on the fol- 
lowing facts. Every active peace organization in the United 
States is starved for funds, and—in consequence—the peace 
movement isinadequate. Less than 25,000 people in this country 
are actually giving money to specific peace work. There are 


multitudes of people who don’t want war but who are doing noth- 
ing practical to prevent it. The bond campaign gives them an 
opportunity to cooperate in building a vigorous and effective 
peace movement. 

The National Council for Prevention of War has a threefold 
program: progressive world organization; world-wide reduction 
of armaments by international agreement; and world-wide edu- 
cation for peace. It works in close cooperation with other peace 
groups and supplements their activities. It does work with 
young people, with farm groups, and with organized labor. Last 
year it distributed 1,500,000 pieces of literature, and its staff 
members spoke in nearly every state in the Union. In addition 
to its educational work, it keeps a representative in Geneva and 
maintains a lobby in Washington to express the peace sentiment 
of the country on issues before Congress. 

Many church groups are making plans to push the sale of 
peace bonds, both as a means of helping the general peace move- 
ment and of financing their own peace work. All risk and ex- 
penses of the campaign are borne by the N. C. P. W. out of its 
share, and the 40 percent assigned to any cooperating group 
is net. The campaign headquarters for eastern Massachusetts 
are at 3 Joy Street, Boston, under the direction of Mrs. Robert C. 
Dexter. 

Eo K cS 
THE COMFORTER, THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 
Sheldon Shepard 


Like a ray of sunshine bursting through the clouds to reveal 
the beauties of the landscape, Jesus’ identification of the Com- 
forter as the Spirit of Truth flashes meaningfully through the 
many conflicting and impractical theological discussions of the 
Holy Spirit. What a spiritual calamity, that the very element 
of experience which Jesus called the Spirit of Truth we have so 
often allowed to be the center of the Spirit of Dogma. The Spirit 
of Truth is in the search for truth, in experimentation, observa- 
tion, examination of evidence, reason, prayer and the following 
of the gleam! And how truly Jesus spoke when he called it a 
Comforter. How miserable is the dogmatist, fearful lest the 
advancement of the race dislodge the sand upon which he has 
puilt his house of faith or program. How glorious the lover of 
truth in his confidence that each discovery is a revelation of 
that for which he seeks. The scientist, pushing his inquiries 
day after day into unknown fields, knows the joys of the Spirit 
of Truth. How expansive its influence in the life of the true 
student. With what sacred joy the worshiper, believing in God 
enough to embrace all truth, watches the mists of superstition 
fade before the sun of advancing knowledge. How comforted 
is the wayfarer upon the roadway of life by the consciousness 
that he isin league with truth. Love of truth, with ardent search 
for its manifestations and eager welcome of its every appearance, 
is truly a comforter upon the way and is the avenue of guidance 
by which alone a greater wisdom than one’s own may be ex- 
pressed in his life. Whoever longs for truth as starving men 
wish for food knows something of the Comforter and unto them 
it is given what they shall say. 

* * * 


TONGUE TESTERS 


Dr. Elizabeth D. McDowell, professor of speech at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has released to the public four 
little sentences which, once read, will probably be repeated more 
often than the current wisdom of sages and statesmen. They are: 

“Are our oars here?”’ 

“Many a wit is not a whit less wittier than Whittier.” 

“The menu is not less important than the men you will meet.” 

“His suit showed spots of suet and soot.” 

There is something about a tongue-twister that lures as 
potently as a “wet paint”’ sign. There are strong souls, of course, 
who would scorn to smooth a finger along a sticky surface, and 
there are others, no doubt, who feel no desire to try the above 
sentences for themselves. Psychologists possibly have a name for 
them, and possibly they should be congratulated on their sterling 
self-control. But they miss a lot of fun.—Boston Herald. 
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The Conventions in Washington, October 19-25 


THE CONVENTIONS DAY BY DAY 
Saturday, October 19 


8.00 p. m. General Sunday School Association. Informal 
Meeting—Parish House, National Memorial Church. 


Sunday, October 20 
10.00 a.m. Church School Worship—National Memorial Church. 
10.25 a. m. Church School Classes—National Memorial Church. 
11.00 a. m. Church Service—Nationa! Memorial Church. 
5.00 p.m. Outdoor Vesper Service—Girls’ Friendly Society 
Holiday House. 
8.00 p. m. Church Service—National Memorial Church. 


Monday, October 21 
ersalist Ministerial Association—Chinese Room. 


9.00 a.m. Univ 
9.30 a.m. G.S.S. A. Business Session—Ballroom. 
10.30 a.m. U. M. A. Panel Discussion—Chinese Room. 
1.30 p.m. G.S.S. A. Business Session—Ballroom. 
4.00 p.m. G. S. S. A. Inspection of Religious Educational Ex- 
hibit. 


4.50 p.m. Vesper Service—National Memorial Church. 

6.00 p.m. Dinner Women’s National Missionary Association 
Executive Board and Commissions. 

8.00 p. m. Platform Meeting—Ballroom. 


Tuesday, October 22 


8.45 a.m. W.N. M. A. Business Session—Ballroom. 
9.00 a.m. Joint Conferences G. S. S. A. and U. M. A. 
12.30 p.m. G. §. S. A. Luncheon—Barker Hall, Y. W. C. A. 
1.45 p.m. W.N. M.A. Business Session—Ballroom. 
4.50 p.m. Vesper Service—National Memorial Church. 
5.45 p.m. W. N. M. A. World Friendship Banquet—Chinese 


Room. 
8.15 p.m. Platform Meeting—Ballroom. 


Wednesday, October 23 : 
8.45 a.m. W. N. M. A. Business Session—Ballroom. 
9.00 a.m. U. M. A. Conferences—Chinese Room. 
12.00 m. Ministers’ Luncheon. 
1.00 p.m. Luncheon W. N. M. A. Executive Board and Com- 
missions. 
2.00 p.m. Universalist General Convention Business Session. 
2.15 p.m. W.N. M.A. Clinics. 
4.50 p.m. Communion Service—National Memorial Church. 
8.00 p. m. Service of Worship—Occasional Sermon—National 
Memorial Church. 


Thursday, October 24 


9.00 a.m. U. G. C. Business Session—Ballroom. 

130 p.m. Conferences under auspices of Commissions— 
Ballroom and Chinese Room. 

4.50 p.m. Vesper Service—National Memorial Church. 

5.45 p. m. Ferry Beach Reunion—Barker Hall, .Y W. C. A. 

8.15 p.m. Platform Meeting—Ballroom. 


Friday, October 24 


9.00 a.m. U. G. C. Business Session—Ballroom. 
2.00 p.m. U. G. C. Business Session—Ballroom. 
7.00 p.m. Convention Banquet for all—Ballroom. 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Saturday, October 19 
Parish House, National Memorial Church 


8.00 p. m. Informal Meeting. Theme: ‘‘New Opportunities in 
Religious Education.” Leader: Miss Susan M. Andrews. 


Sunday, October 20 


10.00.a.m. Church School Worship. Leader: Miss Eleanor 
Bonner. 


10.25 a. m. Church School Classes. Adult Class, Prof. Angus 
H. MacLean. Parents’ Class, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom. 

11.00 a. m. Church Service. Subject: “The Something More 
of Liberal Religion.” Preacher: Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D. 

5.00 p.m. Outdoor Vesper Service, Girls’ Friendly Society 
Holiday House. Leader: Rev. George H. Welch. Subject: 
“Growing Up Spiritually.” 

8.00 p.m. Church Service. Subject: ‘The Spiritual Founda- 
tions of American Life.’’ Address: Hon. Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Monday, October 21 
Ballroom—Hotel Mayflower 


9.30 a. m. Business Session. Rev. Edgar R. Walker, president, 
presiding. Call to Order. Appointment of Committees. 
Report of Executive Board, Miss Susan M. Andrews. 
Report of Acting Treasurer, Mr. Glenn R. McIntire. Re- 
port of Auditing Committee. Report of Field Work and 
Leadership Training, Miss Harriet G. Yates. Reports of 
Friendship Projects. 

1.30 p.m. Business Session continued. Report of Recom- 
mendations Committee, Rev. Max A. Kapp, Chairman. 
Report of Nominating Committee, Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, 
D.D., Chairman. Election of Officers. 

4.00 p. m. Inspection of Religious Educational Exhibit. 

4.50 p.m. Vesper Service (National Memorial Church). Sub- 
ject: ‘‘The Divine Partner in Religious Education.” Speaker: 
Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

8.00 p.m. Presiding: Prof. Angus H. MacLean. Subject: 
“Can the Church Measure Up to Its Educational Oppor- 
tunity?” Address: Dr. Adelaide T. Case, New York. 
Pageant: “The Sacred Flame,” under the direction of Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams. Service of Dedication. Leader: 
Rev. Max A. Kapp. 


Tuesday, October 22 
Hotel Mayflower 

9.00 a.m. Conference for Ministers and Church School Leaders 
—North Room. Subject: “Peace: Can the Church Help 
Create It?” Leader: Mr. Paul Harris, Jr., National Council 
for the Prevention of War. 

9.00 a.m. Conference for Teachers—Jefferson Room. Subject: 
“Does My Teaching Bring Results?’”’ Leader: Miss Lois 
Kugler. 

10.00 a. m. Panel Discussion, East End Presidential Room. 

10.00 a.m. Pane! Discussion—HEast End Presidential Room. 
Subject: “The Educational Issues before Liberal Churches.” 
Leader: Dr. Adelaide T. Case, New York. 

11.00 a. m. Conference for Ministers and Church School leaders 
—North Room. Subject: “Bridging the Gap between 
Church School and Church.’’ Leader: Rev. Clinton Lee 
SCOvt wD 

11.00 a. m. Conference for Teachers—Jefferson Room. Subject: 
Round Table for Church School Teachers. Leader: Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. 

12.00 m. G. §. S. A. Luncheon, Barker Hall, Y. W. C. A. Pro- 
gram in which chief psychiatrist and consultants psycho- 
analyze the ‘‘average’”’ church and minister, church school 
and superintendent, etc. Presiding, Prof. John M. Radcliff. 


Friday, October 25 


Ballroom—Hotel Mayflower 
7.00 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 


THE UNIVERSALIST MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
Monday, October 21 
Chinese Room—Hotel Mayflower 
9.00 a. m. Business Meeting. 
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10.80 a.m. Panel Discussion. Subject: “The Distinctive Func- 
tion of the Universalist Church Today.’’ Speakers: Rev. 
C. C. Blauvelt, Rev. L. H. Garner, Rev. E. H. Lalone, Rev. 
Carl H. Olson. 


Tuesday, October 22 


9.00 a. m. Joint Conferences with the General Sunday School 
Association. (See page 1330). 


Wednesday, October 23 
Chinese Room—Hotel Mayflower 


9.00 a.m. Conference. Subject: ‘Liberal Religion in Social 
Action.”” Speaker: Granville Hicks, one of the editors of 
The New Masses. 

10.380 a. m. Conference. Subject: ‘Organizing the Church to 
Solve Personal Problems.’’ Address: Rev. Moses R. Lowell, 
Holyoke, Mass.; founder of the Life Adjustment Center in 
Washington, D. C. 

12.00 m. Ministers’ Luncheon. Subject: “What Shall We Do 
with the Criminal?” Speaker: Rev. Hal T. Kearns, Su- 
perintendent, House of Reformation, Cheltenham, Mary- 
land. 

Thursday, October 24 


Chinese Room—Hotel Mayflower 


1.30 p. m. Conference: Commission on Hymns and Services. 
Subject: ‘‘Vitalizing Public Worship.”? Leader: Rev. L. G. 
Williams. Address: Rev. William Norman Guthrie, D. D., 
rector of Saint Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie, New York. 


Friday, October 25 
Ballroom—Hotel Mayflower 
7.00 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
Tuesday, October 22 
Ballroom—Hotel Mayflower 


8.45 a.m. Prayer Service. Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

9.00 a. m. Convention called to order. Call for Biennial Ses- 
sion. Appointment of Committees. 

9.10 a.m. Greetings: Washington Mission Circle, Dr. Ruby 
Painter, president. Universalist General Convention, Mr. 
Victor A. Friend, president. Reponse, Mrs. Walter R. 
Corlett, trustee. 

9.30 a.m. Reports of Executive Board, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, Auditor, Finance Committee, Literature 
Secretary, Clara Barton Guild Secretary. 

10.85 a. m. Clara Barton Guild Program. 
11.00 a. m. President’s Report. 
11.25 a. m. Forum Discussion. 

1.45 p.m. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Nominating Committee. Election of Officers. 

2.00 p.m. Address, Miss Ruth G. Downing, Tokyo, Japan. 
Introduced by Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, Japan Chairman. 

3.00 p. m. Report of Dedication Day, Mrs. Stanley Manning. 

3.15 p.m. Clara Barton Birthplace, Miss Gertrude Whipple, 
Chairman. Clara Barton Birthplace Endowment Fund, 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Chairman. The Clara Barton 
Camp for Diabetic Girls, Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor. 

4.00 p. m. Address: “A Year in North Carolina,” Rev. W. H. 
Skeels. Introduced by Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, Southern 
Chairman. 

4.50 p.m. Vesper Service (National Memorial Church). Sub- 
ject: “Channels for the Streams of Love.” Speaker: Rev. 
Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D. 

5.45 p. m. Reception to members of the Executive Board. 

6.15 p. m. Women’s World Friendship Banquet—Chinese Room. 
Toastmaster, Mrs. William H. McGlauflin. Speakers: Miss 
Ruth G. Downing, “Personal Experiences and Anecdotes.” 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell, ‘““The Faith Works.” Mrs. Daniel 
Lee Taylor, ‘“Dreams Coming True.” 

8.15 p.m. Platform Meeting—Ballroom. Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
presiding. Speakers: Mrs. Irving L. Walker, Miss Kath- 


Leader, Mrs. Arthur W. Grose. 
Report of 


erine F. Lenroot, United States Children’s Bureau, ‘‘The 
Spiritual Foundations of Our Work for Children.” Soloist, 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 


Wednesday, October 23 
Ballroom—Hotel Mayflower 


8.45 a. m. Prayer Service, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

8.50 a. m. Report of Committee on Credentials. 

9.00 a. m. Report of Committee on Business. 

11.00 a. m. Election of Officers. 

11.10 a. m. “Contacts Through Field Work,” Miss Sallie Wil- 
kins. 

11.40 a.m. Report of the Committee on Resolutions, and 
‘Memorial Service, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 

11.55 a.m. Report of Committee on Election of Officers. Ad- 
journment as Business Convention. 

12.00 m. Loyalty Service of States, Mrs. Stanley Manning, 
Leader. , 

12.30 p. m. ‘“‘The Gleam,” Mrs. Irving L. Walker. 


Friday, October 25 
Ballroom—Hotel Mayflower 
7.00 p.m. Convention Banquet for all. 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Wednesday, October 23 
Ballroom—Hotel Mayflower . 
2.00 p.m. Call to Order, President Victor A. Friend. Or- 
ganization of the Convention. President’s Address. Re- 
ports: Board of Trustees, Treasurer, General Superintend- 
ent, Commissions and Committees. Unfinished Business. 


National Memorial Church 


4.50 p. m. Communion Service conducted by Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, D. D., assisted by Rev. John van Schaick, D. D. 

8.00 p. m. Service of Worship, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., pre- 
siding. Occasional Sermon: ‘‘Recovery—From What? 
For What?” Rev. George Cross Baner, D.D. Offering for 
Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund. 


Thursday, October 24 
Hotel Mayflower 

9.00 a.m. Business Session (Ballroom). Reports continued. 
Report of Committee on Official Reports. Report of 
Committee on Resolutions. 

1.30 p.m. Conferences: 1. Commission on International Re- 
lations (Ballroom). Leader: Dr. Joseph Mayer. 2. Com- 
mission on Hymns and Services (Chinese Room). Subject: 
“Vitalizing Public Worship.’”’ Leader: Rev. L. G. Williams. 
Address: Rey. William Norman Guthrie, D. D., rector of 
Saint Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie, New York. 

3.00 p.m. Conferences: 1. Commission on Social Welfare (Ball- 
room). Subject: ‘The Technique of Social Action.”’ Leader: 
Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D. 2. Commission on Pas- 
toral Psychology (Chinese Room). Leader: Rev. W. H. 
Macpherson, L. H. D. 

4.50 p. m. Vesper Service (National Memorial Church). Sub- 
ject: “The Life of God in the Lives of Men.” Speaker: 
Rey. L. S. McCollester, D. D. 

5.45 p.m. Ferry Beach Reunion and Supper (Barker Hall, 
Y. W.C. A. 17th and K Streets). 

8.15 p.m. Platform Meeting (Ballroom). Subject: ‘Chris- 
tianity’s Answer to the Modern World’s Needs.”’ Speaker: 
Rev. Frederick B. Fisher, D. D., president of the Free 
Church Fellowship. 


Friday, October 25 
Ballroom—Hotel Mayflower 
9.00 a. m. Business Session. Reports continued. 
Committee on Nominations. 
2.00 p. m. Business Session continued. Election of Officers. 
7.00 p. m. Convention Banquet for all. Speaker: Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole. 


Report of 
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MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
William D. Veazie 

The 107th annual combined sessions of the Maine Univer- 
salist Convention were held at the Church of the Messiah, Port- 
land, on September 21 to 24. 

The third annual Laymen’s Banquet was held in the vestry 
on Saturday, September 21, at 6.30 p.m. A turkey dinner was 
served by the ladies of the church. The Hon. Clement F. Robin- 
son of Portland was toastmaster. George Warren Hodgkins of 
Portland led the fellowship singing, and the orchestral arrange- 
ments were by the Melody Makers. Nearly one hundred men, 
representing Pittsfield, Auburn, Brunswick, Westbrook, Yar- 
mouth, Biddeford, Cape Elizabeth, Livermore Falls, Rockland, 
Oakland, and Congress Square, Messiah and All Souls, Portland, 
attended. Lawrence T. Stover, president of the Messiah Men’s 
Club, made the address of welcome, and the Hon. John H. 
Maxwell, president of the Maine Convention, responded, giving 
a resume of the year’s work in Maine, stating that “the annual 
reports before the Convention will show that Maine Universalism 
is on the up-grade and that we are, each year, a more active and 
serviceable power in the interests of constructive religion, in the 
Pine Tree State.”’ The Rev. William D. Veazie, State Secretary 
and Superintendent of Churches, called upon the laymen to sup- 
port their local churches with personal effort and attendance at 
church on Sunday. He asked for the appointment, by the 
Convention president, of a laymen’s committee to function 
chiefly in rallying the men to church attendance. He also asked 
for a Laymen’s Fellowship, ‘‘with some worth-while common ob- 
jectives, to whom the advancement of the Universalist Church 
and the service it may offer is uppermost.” Dr. Henry R. ‘Rose 
of the First Universalist Church of Haverhill, Mass., addressed 
the men on “Universalism and the Battle for Liberalism.” 
President Floyd H. Black, of the American College, Sofia, Bul- 
garia, gave an address on the ‘‘Balkans and World Peace.”’ 
The Convention theme this year was ‘“‘World Affairs,’”’ and 
President Black’s address was the first in the series relating to 
this theme. Dr. Black’s lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, 
furnished by Dr. Arthur I. Andrews of Arlington, Mass. The 
Rev. Chauncey Harding of the Portland Y. M. C. A. cooperated 
in projecting these pictures. 

On Sunday, Mr. Veazie, pastor of the entertaining church, 
conducted the service of worship, and the second in the series of 
talks on World Affairs was given by Prof. Richard H. Lee of 
Boston. 

The second annual reception to newly settled Maine ministers 
and their families, which was initiated last year by Mr. Veazie, 
took place in the vestry from 5 to 7 o’clock. Assisting Mrs. 
Veazie were Mrs. Hubbard C. Newell, Mrs. Elmer Burbank, and 
Miss Eva M. Chase. Miss Henriette Ford served, and Miss 
Jennie A. Sargent and Miss Georgie Bradley poured. 

In the receiving line were President Maxwell, the Rev. and 
Mrs. Warren B. Lovejoy, newly settled at Livermore Falls, the 
Rev. and Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey, newly settled at Congress 
Square Church, Portland, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Marden, for 
over forty years members of Messiah Church, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Veazie. Dr. and Mrs. John Smith Lowe sent regrets, as a special 
service at Rockland prevented them from attending. 

Sunday evening, September 22, the Convention was officially 
called to order by President Maxwell. Following the appoint- 
ment of committees an address of welcome was given by Walter 
H. Littlefield, chairman of the board of trustees of the Church of 

_the Messiah: The response was given by Dr. Harry E. Town- 
send of Westbrook. 

At 8 p.m. a musical program was furnished by a mixed 
quartet. Dean John Murray Atwood, of St. Lawrence University 
Theological School, gave the first of four talks in the worship 
service series on “Our Universalist Shibboleths.”” Dr. Atwood 
continued with this theme with one period on Monday and two 
on Tuesday. 

The third in the series of talks on World Affairs was given 
by G. B. D. Durkee of the Graduate School of the University 


of Pennsylvania, on ““Some Phases of Recent American Foreign 
Policy.” The benediction was given by Dr. Atwood. 

On Monday at 9 a. m. following the worship service by Dr. 
Atwood, President Will A. Kelley called the Sunday School 
session to order. The report of the president included a reswme 
of the work in the Maine field during the past year by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates of the General Sunday School! Association, and 
Mr. Kelley announced that Miss Yates would set out upon a 
Maine field trip among the Sunday schools directly following 
this Convention. The reports of the secretary, Mrs. Doris 
Probert of Oakland, and of the treasurer, Carl C. Verrill of South 
Portland, were approved. The following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. Will A. Kelley of Oakland; vice-president, 
the Hon. James Philoon of Auburn; secretary, Mrs. Probert; 
treasurer, Mr. Verrill; members of the Executive Board, the 
Rey. A. L. Simonson of Canton, Miss Florence Buxton of Pitts- 
filed. 

At the session of the Missionary Society in the afternoon a 
memorial service was conducted by Mrs. James W. Vallentyne of 
Portland, for those members who had died during the past year: 
Miss Sarah Cobb, formerly of Dexter, Miss Lizzie Springall, 
Dexter, Mrs. Florence Libby, Waterville, Mrs. Francis Garden 
and Miss Elida Auston, Portland (Messiah), Miss Hannah 
Chalmers, Mrs. Lena M. Drinkwater and Miss Inez M. Crawford, 
Bangor, Mrs. Hester Holmes, Rockland, Miss Alice Blanchard, 
Mrs. Eliza Mountford, Mrs. William E. Perkins, Mrs. Byron 
Lane, and Mrs. Mary Stackpole of Portland (Congress Square), 
and Mrs. Vesta Jones of Oakland. 

The roll call showed thirty-three delegates and eleven circles 
represented, with sixty-five members in attendance, nineteen 
ministers, eight board members, one national officer, and three 
visitors. The reports of the president, Mrs. Folsom, the secretary, 
Mrs. Blanche Morrell, and the treasurer, Mrs. Persis Shedd, 
were read and approved. Miss Ruth Downing of Japan gave an 
address, using a doll house, the duplicate of a Japanese home, 
for illustration. Dr. Roger Etz, General Superintendent, gave an 
address on Korea and its possibilities. 

Among recommendations adopted were the following: that 
two May meetings of this society be held next year; that every 
circle devote at least one meeting to each of our three projects, 
Japan, North Carolina, and the Clara Barton Birthplace Diabetic 
Camp; that the observance of Dedication Day be continued; 
and that the president be sent as a delegate to the Washington 
Convention. 

The following officers were elected: Honorary president, 
Mrs. H. B. Smith, Mechanic Falls; president, Mrs. M. G. Fol- 
som, Pittsfield; vice-president, Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne, Portland; 
secretary, Mrs. B. D. Mclellan, Fairfield; treasurer, Mrs. 
Blanche P. Morrell, Pittsfield; auditor, Mrs. Ada Treat, South 
Portland; elective members, Mrs. Harry E. Townsend, West- 
brook, Mrs. Wm. Wish, Portland, Mrs. Rose Johonnot, Port- 
land; district superintendents, Mrs. Sheldon Christian, Bruns- 
wick, Mrs. Edwin Cunningham, Augusta, Mrs. Clifford Stetson, 
Old Town, Mrs. A. L. Simonson, Oxford, Mrs. W. J. Metz, Dex- 
ter, Mrs. Ada Treat, Portland. Mrs. Rose Johonnot reported 
a total of forty-five new members during the past year. A special 
vote of thanks was given Mrs. Persis Shedd of South Portland 
for her services as treasurer. 

At 7.30 Monday evening the worship service was conducted 
by the Rev. Will A. Kelley of Oakland, and the occasional sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, minister of All Souls 
Church, Portland. His topic was “Ponder the Faith.’ A 
resume of that message here would not do justice to a most in- 
spiring and helpful message. 

The Convention communion service was conducted by Mr. 
Veazie, assisted by the Rev. George H. Welch of Guilford and 
Sangerville, and the Rev. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick. The 
ministerial relief offering was received as follows: Dexter, $3.50; 
Machias, $2.00; Canton Point, $5.00; Livermore, $4.62; Exeter 
$2.46; Brunswick, $2.70; Waterville, $6.50; Portland (Messiah), 
$25.96; Turner Center, $3.00; Livermore Falls, $1.00. Loose 
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collection at this service, $19.45. President Maxwell contributed 
fifty-nine cents, as he put it, “To make it an even $80.” 

The official session of the Maine Universalist Convention 
was called to order by President Maxwell, Tuesday, September 
Lawaued as Iie 

The report of the treasurer showed a balance of nearly $300 
on hand, bills paid, no money borrowed during the year, and 
nearly $10,000 added to the trust funds held by the Convention, 
the income being paid to the churches in the Maine Fellowship. 
Dr. Harry E. Townsend, treasurer, pointed out that churches 
had been reopened during the past two years in Maine, that 
others would reopen under the present plans of the superinten- 
dent, and that the Convention was in an increasingly sound 
condition. ‘“‘One of the encouraging evidences of our progress 
in Maine,” said he, “‘is that we are not looking toward further 
experimental unions with churches of other denominations, but 
are rather progressing along lines designed to strengthen our 
present churches and pave the way for renewed, and new, Uni- 
versalist parishes.” 

President Maxwell in his report gave figures showing that 
an increasing percentage of churches were functioning in the 
. State over the previous year. 

The report of Secretary Veazie included a statement of the 
new system of bookkeeping which has been instituted in the 
offices of the secretary, treasurer, and the trustees, and the 
quarterly method of auditing the books of ail officers of the 
Convention. During 1929, 19380 and 1931, the Convention bor- 
rowed an amount totaling $9,500. Since that time no money has 
been borrowed. It is hoped that there may be those generously 
disposed to contribute amounts toward reducing, or entirely re- 
tiring, this liability. These notes in the banks demand interest 
each year amounting to about $550. If they could be paid this 
interest money could be put to constructive use in reopening 
churches or organizing new parishes. 

With reference to The Maine Universalist Banner, the editor 
could be more successful in procuring advertisements if minis- 
ters and laity would cooperate in procuring additional subscrip- 
tions. Attention was called to the fact that The Christian 
Leader together with the Banner may be procured at a subscrip- 
tion rate, together, of $2.75, or the Banner alone for 50 cents per 
year. Mr. Veazie urged parishes to raise ministers’ salaries. 
“Living expenses are rising, and if the best work of a minister is 
desired, parishes must do all in their power to provide a salary 
which enables their pastor to live, at least, on a scale where he is 
not burdened by financial worries.” 

“During the year $825 was paid to aid Universalist churches 
in Maine. We expect that it will be necessary to pay $900 this 
coming year. This would seem to indicate increasing financial 
stress among our parishes. This is not the case. The scene 
shifts from year to year. One church which has been receiving 
$50 in aid now informs the Convention that the local Ladies’ Aid 
will make up this amount this year. Another church which 
has had from $100 to $600 per year for several years now states 
that it will need but $100 this coming year. These reductions 
mean that other churches in temporary stress may be helped.”’ 

During the business session the report of the Auditing 
Committee was read and approved. The report of the trustees, 
given by the chairman, Walter H. Littlefield, was read and 
approved. The following officers were elected at the afternoon 
session: President, the Hon. John H. Maxwell, Livermore Falls; 
vice-president, the Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts, Waterville; second 
vice-president, Ralph W. E. Hunt, South Portland; secretary, 
the Rev. William Dawes Veazie, Portland; treasurer, Dr. Harry 
E. Townsend, Westbrook; trustees, Leonard L. Bishop, South 
Portland, Andrew G. Spinney, Portland; representatives to the 
Christian Civic League, the Rev. Will A. Kelley, Oakland, the 
Rey. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
T. B. Fisher, Biddeford, the Rev. Geo. W. Sias, Turner Center, 
secretary, Harry S. Vose, Waterville, Dean E. Wheeler, Oak- 
land, the Rev. Edwin Cunningham, Augusta. Trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House, the Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Port- 


land. Place of meeting for 1986, referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. Invitations were received from the First Universalist 
Church of Bangor, and the First Universalist Church of Water- 
ville. Preacher of occasional sermon, Dr. Ashley A. Smith, 
Bangor; alternate, the Rev. A. Francis Walch, Yarmouth. 

President Maxwell appointed the following committee to 
arrange for the 19386 Maine Ministers Retreat: chairman, the 
Rey. T. B. Fisher, Biddeford, the Rev. George W. Sias, Turner 
Center, the Rev. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick, the Rev. Weston 
A. Cate, Auburn, the Rev. A. Francis Walch, Yarmouth, and 
Superintendent Veazie, ex-officio. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions and Recom- 
mendations expressed gratitude and appreciation to the Church 
of the Messiah, the press of Portland, and the speakers from out- 
side the state; recorded approval of the work of the officers of the 
Convention; commended the work of the State Superintendent, 
and urged pastors and people to continue to give him whole- 
hearted cooperation; recommended that ministers try to secure 
more subscribers for the Banner; recommended the appointment 
of a committee of Jaymen to cooperate with the officers of the 
Convention, and make plans for the organization of a state-wide 
brotherhood of laymen; approved the Ministers’ Retreat and 
recommended the appointment of a committee to arrange for 
another, also that the Convention appropriate $200 toward the 
expenses of ministers attending the retreat; and recommended 
that the Convention endorse the Christian Civic League, and 
that each church be asked to make a financial contribution to 
its work. 

The Rev. William J. Metz offered a resolution calling at- 
tention to the congress of the Leyden International Bureau to be 
held at the Isles of Shoals next summer. 

Another resolution offered by Ralph W. E. Hunt com- 
mended the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. 

The Rev. Weston A. Cate presented a resolution recom- 
mending that the work of Mr. Jio in Korea be adopted as the 
objective of the church missionary offering in Maine. 

The report of the Fellowship Committee showed that four 
ministers had been ordained during the past year, with thirty- 
four ministers now in full fellowship, eight holding dual fellow- 
ship, and four lay preachers. 

On Tuesday afternoon a round table discussion of World 
Affairs was held, with Dr. Etz presiding, and Dr. Arthur I. 
Andrews as the principal speaker. Dwight A. Allen, repre- 
senting the League of Nations Association, the World Peace 
Foundation and the Foreign Policy Association, had charge of 
the display of literature on world affairs, which was available 
throughout the Convention. 

At 6.30 p.m. a turkey dinner was served in the vestry, there 
was an instrumental musical program, and fellowship singing. 
The Hon. John H. Maxwell was toastmaster. Brief messages 
were brought by Mrs. Folsom and Mr. Kelley. During the ban- 
quet it was voted that the president and secretary of the Conven- 
tion should be sent as delegates to the General Convention at 
Washington, at the expense of the Maine Convention. 

One of the speakers of the evening was Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, at one time pastor of the Church of the Messiah, who 
in a most interesting and entertaining address brought up mem- 
ories of the years when he was pastor of this church. Mrs. At- 
wood was present, and Miss Garner, sister of the pastor of our 
Newark, N. J., church, who had accompanied the Atwoods to 
Portland. 

The address of the evening was given by Professor Arthur I. 
Andrews. 

Dr. Andrews said that his presence was due to the support 
given by the ministers and laymen of Maine to the Institute of 
World Affairs at Ferry Beach last August. He devoted a large 
part of his address to a discussion of the writings of Frank 
Simonds on the present situation in world affairs. Mr. Simonds, 
he said, ‘‘is like an artist who gazes upon a landscape and then 
puts into the picture only what appeals to his artistic soul.” 
He denied emphatically Simonds’ statement that what Italy is 
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doing in Ethiopia is only what Great Britain did in South Africa 
and France in Morocco. “We talk glibly,’’ said Dr. Andrews, ‘“‘of 
freedom for small nations. We forget that freedom rightly be- 
longs only to nations that know how to use it and not abuse it.”’ 
“Let us serve notice,” said he, ‘“‘on nations bent on expansion 
that their rights are no more and no less than those of other 


nations.” 
* ok * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE CONVENTION 
Asa M. Bradley 


The New Hampshire Universalist State Convention had 
its usual delightful weather for the cars to speed over our good 
roads to the session at Nashua, September 21-24. 

Our young people gathered Saturday, in goodly number, 
and had a profitable session. William Gardner, executive secre- 
tary of the Young People’s Christian Union, was the speaker of 
the afternoon. Janet Morey presided at the banquet in the 
evening. The speaker was the Rev. Russell Denison of Milford. 
Officers for the ensuing year: Elmer Nickerson, Manchester, 
president; Robert Morgan, Concord, vice-president; Doris 
Trafton, Portsmouth, secretary; Janet Morey, Nashua, treasurer. 

The opening session of the Sunday School Association was 
held Sunday evening, with sermon by Dr. Arthur W. Grose. 
Speakers on Monday were the Rev. Charles P. MacGregor of the 
New Hampshire Council of Religious Education; Miss Doris 
Hopkins, State Y. W. C. A. director; Hugh D. Maydole, New 
Hampshire Y. M. C. A. secretary; and Dr. John M. Ratcliff, of 
the Department of Religious Education of Tufts College. 

Officers for the ensuing year: E. Roy Burke, Claremont, 


president; Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer, Nashua, vice-president; — 


Mrs. F. G. Morgan, Concord, secretary; Mrs. Perley Goad, 
Manchester, treasurer. 

The Women’s Missionary Association met on the afternoon 
of the 24th, with an unusually large attendance. There was 
the usual routine of business. A resolution was adopted express- 
ing sorrow. for the death of Mrs. Henry A. Stevens, for many 
years prominent in the Association. Officers elected: Mrs. Kate 
W. Chase, Concord, president; Mrs. A. A. Blair, Manchester, 
vice-president; Mrs. A. H. Britton, Concord, secretary; Mrs. 
Florence Fisher, Manchester, treasurer. The feature of the 
session was the story about our friends in Japan, by Miss Ruth 
G. Downing of Tokyo. told in costume, and otherwise illustrated. 

The State Convention held its opening session Monday eve- 
ning, President Danforth presiding. Greetings from Walter N. 
Davis, president of the Nashua society, were responded to by 
Colonel Danforth. An offering was taken for the Ministers’ 
Pension Fund. Devotions were led by the Rev. Harriet B. Rob- 
inson. The communion sermon, by the Rey. Clarence B. Etsler, 
was followed by holy communion, a beautifully impressive candle- 
light service, administered by the Rev. A. A. Blair, pastor, with 
Dr. Grose, the Rev. Will E. Roberts, the Rev. Wm. P. Farns- 
worth, and the Rev. Harry F. Shook as deacons, 

Tuesday morning, President Danforth presiding, devotions 
were led by the Rev. Elmer H. Johnson. A telegram of greetings 
was sent to the Maine Convention, in session in Portland. The 
Rev. Wm. T. Knapp of Pilgrim Congregational Church, Nashua, 
spoke for the churches of Nashua. Reports of secretary, treasurer, 
and auditor were received. A resolution was received from the 
secretary of the Rockingham Association, and the secretary pre- 
sented one signed by all the members of the Executive Committee. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 3.380. The re- 
port of the Fellowship Committee was read and accepted. A 
telegram was received from the Maine Convention. Reports of 
sessions committees were given. The vice-president was called to 
the chair, and the Committee on Resolutions offered a resolution 
felicitating Colonel and Mrs. Danforth on their approaching 
golden wedding anniversary, which was acted upon immediately. 
Colonel Danforth made fitting response. The president resumed 
the chair. Reports were acted upon, and accepted as a whole. 
The recommendations provided for the creation of a committee 
on Religious Education; a new basis for quota apportionment; a 
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quota contribution to the Ministers’ Pension Fund; making the 
Whitehead bequest part of the permanent Fund of the Con- 
vention. Resolutions were adopted on our foreign work; An- 
cestors’ Day at Langdon; the death of Marshall F. Bragg, Al- 
stead, and Mrs. Henry A. Stevens, Manchester; expressing ap- 
preciation to the New Hampshire Congregational Conference 
for the privileges of the Geneva Point Ministers’ Conference; 
sacredness of human life (the Rockingham resolution) ; a program 
for social action; and resolutions of appreciation and courtesy. 

The Nominating Committee reported for president, George 
E. Danforth; vice-president, Arthur H. Britton; treasurer, Robert 
N. French; secretary, Dr. Asa M. Bradley; trustee for three years, 
Mrs. Marion D. Wood; preacher, the Rev. Wm. P. Farns- 
worth; alternate, the Rev. Will E. Roberts; Fellowship Com- 
mittee, the Rev. Clarence B. Etsler, Henry A. Stevens, Edwin 
Morey, Dr. A. W. Grose, Dr. A. M. Bradley. Place for holding 
next session, Winchester. Report accepted. The Rev. George 
T. Carl spoke briefly, ‘supplementing his invitation of the Con- 
vention to Winchester. 

The attendance was good throughout, and the voting dele- 
gation unusually large. Visiting ministers from out of the state 
were Dr. C. Guy Robbins, Lawrence, and the Rev. Isaac Smith 
of Lowell. 

At 6.30 p. m. a large company gathered at the tables to par- 
take of supper served by the women of the Nashua society. 
President Danforth in his usual happy vein presided as toast- 
master. The first speaker, the Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, sec- 
retary of the New Hampshire Congregational Conference, took 
for his subject, ‘Road Building.’’ We must build better roads 
to conform to the needs of a changing world, material and 
spiritual. Previous to his address, Mr. Armstrong made a 
brilliantly facetious presentation of a couple of century-old vol- 
umes of Universalist history to Dr. Bradley, ending with a fer- 
vent exhortation that he stand firm in the faith of the fathers. 

The second speaker was A. Ingham Bicknell. As was to be 
expected from the treasurer of the General Convention at this 
time, his address dealt largely with denominational finance. It 
was timely, informing, and put in a way to be interesting; con- 
taining matter which delegates should know before the Wash- 
ington Convention. 

* * * 
THE ONTARIO CONVENTION 
Evelyn V. Burk 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of the Universalist 
Church of Ontario in Canada was held in the Church of Our 
Saviour at Olinda on Sunday and Monday, Oct. 6 and 7, with the 
president, Philip Bruner, in charge. 

On Sunday evening the Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, pastor of 
the churches of Olinda and Blenheim, preached the occasional 
sermon, choosing as his subject “The Poise of Expectancy.” 
Mr. Thayer also conducted on Monday morning the memorial 
and communion service which has become an annual event 
of great beauty and impressiveness. Beautiful flowers were ar- 
ranged at the altar in memory of departed friends and workers 
in the church. Among the names presented was that of Mrs.. 
Adora Chisholm, last charter member of the Olinda church. 

The reports from the churches revealed active service on the: 
part of all auxiliaries, and testified to loyal effort to meet the 
difficult problems confronted by both churches. A finance com- 
mittee was appointed to evolve if possible a new scheme of’ 
financing the churches. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Alymer Burk, 
Ruthven; secretary, Evelyn V. Burk, Blenheim; treasurer, Peter- 
Upcott, Ruthven; trustees, Stanley Upcott, Ruthven, Wm. G.. 
Smith, Blenheim, Albert L. Bruner, Ruthven; Superintendent 
of Churches for Ontario, the Rev. P. L. Thayer, Ruthven; Fel- 
lowship Committee, the Rey. P. L. Thayer, Gladys Smith, Blen-- 
heim, Mary James, Blenheim. 

On Monday evening Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park, IIl.,, 
gave the closing address of the Convention, on “Religion in: 
Russia—Its Status and Outlook.” Having visited Russia this 
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summer, Dr. Adams was able to give personal knowledge of this 
timely subject, which proved intensely interesting and was much 
enjoyed. This is the thirteenth consecutive year that Dr. Adams 
has given the closing address of this convention. 
* * * 
; INDIANA CONVENTION 
‘ Pearl M. Mock 

The eighty-eighth annual Convention of Indiana Universal- 
ists met in St. John’s Church, Muncie, September 13-15. The 
attendance was not large, but the delegates concentrated on the 
necessary business. 

The occasional sermon was preached by the Rev. Will G. 
Dotterer. The communion service was conducted by the pastor, 
the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, assisted by the Rev. Carl Olson 
and Dr. Otto Hamilton. 

The Rev. Laura Bowman Galer was present Friday and 
Saturday, and gave several interesting and helpful addresses. 

The banquet on Saturday evening was well attended, and the 
addresses were especially good. 

The Rey. E. J. Unruh, of Indianapolis, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, spoke concerning conditions there, and 
Dr. Edgar Fay Daugherty, pastor of the First Christian Church, 
Muncie, discussed “‘The Religion of Tomorrow.” 

Resolutions were adopted expressing appreciation of the 
life and work of the late Cicero Disher of Central Church, In- 
dianapolis, who was an officer of the Convention; commend- 
ing Mrs. Wehr’s management of the Delos H. Thompson Home; 
and in appreciation of the delightful entertainment, cooperation 
and courtesy extended by the pastor and people of St. John’s 
Church. 

By unanimous vote of the Convention and with the hearty 
approval of Muncie Universalists, an invitation will be extended 
the General Convention to come to Muncie in 1937. 

The place of meeting and preacher of the occasional sermon 
for our next State Convention were left to the discretion of the 
Executive Board. 

The Sunday services were especially good, with a splendid 
sermon by Mr. Unruh. 

The music provided by St. John’s Church is always note- 
worthy. 

Officers elected: President, Theodore F. Schlaegel, In- 
dianapolis; vice-president, Arthur Morris, Syracuse; secretary, 
Pearl M. Mock, Indianapolis; treasurer, A. J. Barnes, Indianapo- 
lis; trustee, the Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Muncie; Fellowship 
Committee, the Rev. E. J. Unruh, Indianapolis, the Rev. Will 
G. Dotterer, the Rev. Sidney R. Esten, Jacob Rose, Oscar Vogt. 


* * * 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 
Margaret D. Brink 


The opening session of the Convention was on Thursday, 
September 26, in the First Universalist Church of Elgin. Dr. 
L. Ward Brigham, president of the Convention, introduced C. 
Alex Stone, the moderator of the Elgin church, who welcomed 
delegates and guests. The mayor of Elgin greeted the assembly. 
The response was given by Mrs. F. D. Adams, second vice- 
president of the Executive Board. Sessional committees were 
appointed. The minutes of the last session were read by the 
secretary, as was the treasurer’s report. Copies of the latter were 
distributed to the delegates. Dr. Brigham in his president’s 
message used the text ‘‘Here am I, send me.” 

Thursday evening the general public was invited to share 
in the program, which had been arranged by the Rev. W. R. 
Bennett, pastor of the local church. Two fine anthems were 
sung by the chorus choir of the church, conducted by Mrs. Vera 
Vary. The Rev. Harmon Gehr, pastor of the Urbana church, 
and an artist on the violin, gave a beautiful number. 

The theme of the Convention was “‘The Place of the Church 
in the Changing World.” 

Dr. Alfred W. Swan of the First Congregational Church of 
Madison, Wis., gave a sincere, dynamic sermon on “The Church 


and Social Action.” ’ 


Friday morning was given to the State Sunday School As- 
sociation, with Mrs. F. D. Adams presiding, and the Rey. Laura 
Bowman Galer giving an instructive talk on Sunday school 
work. The Friendship luncheon was served by the Elgin Uni- 
versalist women in Unity Hall at 12.30. 

The afternoon session was in charge of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association, with Mrs. Faye Crandall presiding and Miss 
Ruth Downing the speaker. 

At the banquet held in Unity Hall at 6.30, one hundred 
delegates and friends heard the Rev. Lon Ray Call, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, give a splendid address on 
“Liberal Religion and the World Today.”’ Delegates reassembled 
in the auditorium at 8 p. m. to hear Jack Morrow give an address 
on “The Psychology of the Orient.’”” Mr. Gehr played three 
beautiful violin solos. 

The luncheon on Friday noon for the men of the Convention 
was held at the Union League Club, where Dr. W. H. Macpher- 
son stimulated discussions and Dr. Frank D. Adams gave some 
reactions on his recent European trip. 

Saturday morning church convention sessions were resumed 
and reports of the sessional committees heard. The chairman of 
the nominating committee reported the following officers and 
directors. President, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Peoria; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Faye Crandall; second vice-president, Mrs. F. D. 
Adams; Oak Park; secretary, Mrs. George F. Brink, Elgin; 
treasurer, William D. Kerr, Oak Park; directors, the Rev. W. R. 
Bennett, Elgin, Mrs. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg, Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham, Chicago. Mrs. Danita Trench Poor conducted the 
memorial service and the Rev. M. R. Hartley the communion. 
Galesburg will have the 1936 Convention. 


* * * 


YOU CAN’T PRETTIFY DEATH 


Seven times in the past three days I have seen in the papers 
what to me is a good word unwisely used. 

I like its use all the less because it is an attempt to dodge 
another good word, though often grim and sorrowful enough. 

“John Smith has passed,”’ “the passing of Mary Smith,” and 
other forms of ‘‘pass’”—you can see it yourself in any paper you 
pick up. 

I don’t know who started it, but my guess is that some over- 
sensitive individual felt that ‘“‘to die’ in its various moods and 
tenses was too abrupt, too harsh, and needed toning down. And 
so he hit upon “‘to pass.” 

But what gain is there in trying—and failing—to cover up 
the idea of death by so thin a verbal mask? 

To die is the lot of all, rude or patrician, rich or poor. 
We may die miserably or gloriously, painfully or peacefully, 
nobly or shamefully, submissively or defiantly; but we die, being 
mortal. 

And death brings with it a certain distinction. It compels 
people to notice us who never before gave us a thought. It digni- 
fies the commonplace, and wraps the poorest clay in a cloak of 
momentary importance. 

Next to being born, to die is the most tremendous earthly 
event of our existence. It is so great that it deserves to be dealt 
with in utter simplicity. 

I know how we try to act as if no such mighty experience 
awaited us; and also how we seek to dress it up, when it must be 
mentioned, as if the naked word were shocking. 

And yet our most elegant efforts serve only to show us up 
as would-be vulgarizers of a normal and colossal event. 

My Bible does use other words for death, I know. But these 
are not prettifying, evasive words; for the most part they also face 
the great fact squarely. 

That is so, I believe, because the Bible is not afraid of death. 
The Book knows a way to master its terrors: ““O Death, where 
is thy sting; O Grave where is thy victory?” 

Hlegant variations to express the fact of death are born of a 
mistaken prudishness, and that itself, I believe, is the offspring of 
a hidden fear.—Justus Timberline, in Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ATTACKING EXCESSIVE DRINKING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

’ We read, with great regret, your editorial on the Council 
for Moderation in the issue of Oct. 5. The other day the Meth- 
odists of Illinois, in session at Bloomington, Ill., rejected a reso- 
lution with the phrase “‘excessive drinking”’ in it, because they 
felt it would be interpreted to mean that they sanctioned moderate 
drinking. We believe that they were right. We believe that 
the brewers and distillers will interpret the action of yourself 
and others who join the Council as showing that you are in 
favor of moderate drinking. 

You say that you prefer abstinence. Then why not get be- 
hind the movements for abstinence? Why, not start one your- 
self? Why not advocate it constantly in your columns if you are 
disturbed, as we all are, by the excessive and also the moderate 
drinking going on? 

Your ideal, we feel, is not high enough for the Christian 
Church, and especially the Universalist Church, which is 
the sworn enemy of all that degrades and debauches mankind. 
And if the church does not stand for the highest ideals who 
will? 

We hope that you will reconsider this advice to your readers, 
and provide leadership more in keeping with the ideals of our 
church. 

M.R. Hartley. 

Galesburg, Ill. 


The minister of our Galesburg church is one of our able, 
successful men, and his opinion is entitled to respect. We wonder 
if he noticed the sentence, ‘‘It is not organized in behalf of drink- 
ing in any degree whatever.” In our judgment the great evil is 
the wild excessive drinking, and we believe that we stand a better 
chance of doing something about it by going at it directly and 
not mixing the questions. We have repeatedly pointed out 
the foolishness of using alcohol except as we would use any other 
drug put out for medicinal purposes. We shall take that posi- 
tion again. We have urged young people to take no chances with 
alcohol, but to let it alone. We shall take that position again. 
But we welcome attacks on drunkenness, whether they come 
from abstainers or from moderate drinkers, and shall help. The 
theory that everybody who takes any liquor is to that extent a 
drunkard, we do not hold. 

The Editor. 


WE REFER DR. SHEPARD TO OUR REPLY TO MR. 
HARTLEY 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

I have just read in the Leader of Oct. 5 two items which 
should be considered together: 

(1) The Brewers’ Association asserts that the only way to 
achieve a boost in beer sales is ‘‘to put beer into the picture of 
every social and recreative activity of the American people, 
especially of youth.” 

(2) The editor of the Leader joins and boosts the Council for 
Moderation in its effort to emphasize the importance of moderate 
drinking. 

I never expected to see the Universalist denominational 
organ joining with the brewers in their treason to the people, 
especially to youth. There is no graver danger than propaganda 
for moderate drinking. It will have no effect on excessive use, 
but will work havoc in the ranks of abstinence. Habit-forming 
narcotics don’t work in reverse. I imagine brewers and distillers 
will see that the Council for Moderation never lacks of avenues 
for extending its nefarious doctrine, even if some of the church 
pacers should fail to support it. 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


THAT ABUSED ADJECTIVE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me to be time for another editorial exposition by 
you as to the proper use of the title ‘“Reverend.’”’ You have 
given such in the past, more than once as I recall, when you 
have inveighed against the very common misuse thereof. Your 
reasoning and instruction then seemed to me clear and con- 
clusive. 

Having said instruction in mind, I recently ventured to 
question the use of the title made in a recent bulletin by our 
pastor. At our next meeting he referred me to the current. 
Leader, which was full of illustrations justifying his use! I am 
all at sea. What was the use you objected to? J am sure you 
objected to “Rev. Jones,” in favor, as I recall, of ““Rev. Mr. 
Jones,” but I now discover that the Leader uses only initials be- 
tween title and name, e. g., ‘“Rev. P. L. Thayer.”’ What is the 
logic? Is the Mr. understood? What is the effect of preceding 
by the article the? 

A small matter perhaps, but one stammers with uncertainty, 
or avoids the title entirely! 

M. 


The Rev. John G. Smith may be referred to as the Rev. J. G. 
Smith or the Rev. Mr. Smith. Mr. is not used with Rev. if the 
first name is given, or initials. Rev. Smith is incorrect, and 
he should never be addressed as “‘Reverend’’ with no name 
attached. 

If Mr. Smith is a doctor of divinity he may be called the 
Rev. John G. Smith, D. D., the Rev. Dr. John G. Smith, the 
Rev. Dr. Smith, or Dr. Smith, and he may be addressed as 
Doctor. 

This distinction puzzles some people. If Dr. Smith is 
correct, they say, why not Rev. Smith? If we may address a 
man as Doctor, without adding his name, why not as 
Reverend? 

It is a question partly of what is correct and partly of what 
is courteous and in good taste. Doctor is a noun, reverend is an 
adjective. A noun is a name—of a person, a place, an object, an 
event, or an abstract quality. Smithisaname. John is a name. 
Doctor is a name. We may call a man three names together, 
Dr. John Smith, two names, Dr. Smith, or one name, Doctor— 
or John, or Smith, if we know him well enough to be so 
informal. 

An adjective qualifiesa noun. Here some one may ask why 
Rev. Smith is not correct, then, since Smith is a noun and rey- 
erend as an adjective qualifies it. An argument for that might 
be made on purely technical grounds, but we have to consider 
courtesy and good taste as well as grammar. 

If we substitute some other adjective for reverend it will 
make the point clearer. If Dr. Smith is an old man we may with 
propriety refer to him as old Mr. Smith or old Dr. Smith. To 
call him old Smith would be both crude and rude. We may 
speak or write of kind Mr. Smith, the saintly Dr. Smith, 
but who would say kind Smith, or saintly Smith? If we 
meet Dr. Smith on the street we may say, “How are you, Doc- 
tor?” Can anyone imagine himself saying, “How are you, 
Saintly?” 

Good usage requires that reverend and honorable should be 
preceded by the. But the tendency of the times is to condense 
and simplify, and many papers do not use “ihe Rev.,”’ but 
simply “Rey.” All papers, within certain limits, make their own 
styles. The style of the Leader in this matter is not consistent, 
but we have a very good reason for it. In editorials and articles 
we use “ihe Rev.’’ In the church news in the back of the paper 
we donot. Our aim there is to condense in order to get in all we 
can, and so we omit unnecessary words and abbreviate some that 
we spell out in other places. 


The Assistant Editor. 


Oct. 19, 1985 


Worship 
Modern Man’s Worship. By Bernard 
Eugene Meland. (Harper. $2.50.) 


This comprehensive study of the sig- 
nificant developments in modern worship 
and of the place of worship in life is given 
the sub-title, “A Search for Reality in Re- 
ligion.” It lives up to the claim. The 
mood of the writer is one of investigation 
and inquiry; he has convictions but leads 
us to them through a consideration of a 
basic situation, the change in men’s atti- 
tudes towards Reality in the modern life. 
And the quest Mr. Meland pursues is a 
quest for reality. He is concerned only 
with the essentials in religion. Part of his 
book discusses movements which are con- 
cerned with liturgical reform and esthetic 
standards, but the reader cannot possibly 
feel that the author is fussing about 
“trimmings.”’ 

Mr. Meland starts from the solid fact 
of our creaturehood; we are earth-creatures 
and the urge to self-fulfilment must lead 
us to action consistent with our origin and 
continuing status. But the more distinc- 
tive fact is that the earth-born creature is 
able to establish cooperative and creative 
relations with his universe and the will to 
fulfil his life carries him beyond the basic 
ties with Nature. He discovers that life 
is social, and that full adjustment means 
developing and maintaining cooperative 
attitudes and habits with people. He may 
further discover a higher level of adjust- 
ment, that of appreciative living, which 
opens up vast new resources, both in social 
life and in man’s relationship to cosmic 
reality. 

It is from such a standpoint, all too 
briefly summarized, that Mr. Meland 
writes of developments in worship tech- 
niques in Germany, France, and the United 
States. The significant trends which he 
emphasizes are those which reveal a grow- 
ing understanding of our need for a strongly 
affirmative attitude in worship and for a 
reverent sense of the objective character 
of a present Reality. 
mood of objectivity has disappeared from 
our religion, it is not because we have for- 
saken the old doctrines; rather, it is because 
we have not dared to abandon them 
enough to lay hold of new insight with 
which to fashion an objective shrine for 
our age.’”’ There is no suggestion of ob- 
scurantism in Mr. Meland’s plea for a 
fresh recognition in worship of the mystical 
attitude, but he is clear that we must do 
something more than disavow traditional 
realities. ‘‘We must avow a present 
reality.” How can worship best do that, 
and do it under such conditions that the 
worshiper will respond with attitudes, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from tbe Universalist Publishing House. 
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habits, and conduct that make for the 
good life? 

This is a stimulating and useful contribu- 
tion to the literature of worship, a survey 
of the questions which Protestantism 
must face and at least partly answer if it 
is to provide a kind of worship that is 
consonant with modern needs and our 


modern understanding of Reality. 


* * 


The Christian Mind 


The Psychology of Christian Personal- 
By Ernest M. Ligon. (Mac- 
$3.00.) 


Dr. Ligon, of the Department of Psy- 
chology at Union College, has taken the 
teachings of Jesus in the ‘‘SSermon on the 
Mount” in turn and evaluated their psy- 
chological import. He has also set out to 
answer the question how the type of per- 
sonality exalted in these teachings can be 
produced. 

The book rests on a valid assumption, 
that religion has not defined adequately 
the personality values which are conso- 
nant with religious life, and that it has 
paid too little attention to the soundness 
or unsoundness, psychologically consid- 
ered, of the various disciplines having 
Christian character as their goal. The 
treatment of these problems in this vol- 
ume is not distinguished by great orig- 
inality, nor does the author achieve the 
effects which depend on concise and force- 
ful writing. But the chapters are suggestive 
at many points, and could well form the 
basis for a reader’s own fresh approach to 
the teachings of Jesus. There is a re- 
freshing absence of professional jargon 
borrowed from academic psychology and a 
welcome freedom from doctrinaire devo- 
tion to psychological fads. 


ity. 
millan. 
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God and Prosperity 


In God We Trust—And Why Not? 
By William H. Ridgeway. (Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Company. $1.00.) 


Mr. Ridgeway is an earnest business 
man who holds that ‘‘Faith” (a vaguely de- 
fined religious attitude illustrated by the 
“godly men’? who have been controlling 
our “great business enterprises’) will 
bring us prosperity, but only if we wash 
our hands of those wicked peoples across 
the seas who won’t repay us the money 
that won the war. 

His assurance is based on his personal 
observation of “‘panics’” since 1873 and 
his interpretation of earlier crises. It was 
the preaching of an English evangelist 
that ended the ’37 and ’57 panics; Moody 
and Sankey preached and sang the country 
into faith to end the 1873 depression; 
they saved the nation again in 1892; 
Billy Sunday was the savior in 1907; 


sporadic evangelists helped somewhat in 
1920; and now we only await the successor 
of such men to “bring the country back 
to prosperity.” 

And what is prosperity? It is success 
for the big fellows and clever mergers in 
the electrical and other large industries, 
with nice pensions for the “‘old fellows” 
who have “served faithfully in the mills.” 
And the chief menace is apparently found 
in ‘‘Professors of Doubt,’ who rob college 
students of their mothers’ faith! 

It is all very earnest, even the chapter 
describing Mr. Ridgeway’s. call on Sin- 
clair Lewis, over which Mr. Lewis would 
have a hearty laugh. But it is remote 
from the religious interests and the social 
viewpoint of our readers. It is a curious 
“museum piece;’’ there are not many who 
can accept quite so simple a solution of our 


economic ills. 
* ok 


REDEDICATION AT PEABODY 
(Continued from page 1314) 
he sees the hope of an enduring civilization. 

Victor A. Friend, president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, said that all 
people are manufacturers, some making 
merchandise, some making good, some 
making mistakes and some making excuses. 
He was greatly impressed with those who 
make sacrifices for the sake of society, and 
mentioned several churches, some large 
and some small, which were the symbols of 
devotion to the ideal. He classed the 
people of Peabody with those who make 
good. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, said that he spoke, not as an out- 
sider, but as a partner, Peabody, like 
every center of ous denomination, being 
one section of his inclusive parish. He ex- 
pressed persistent optimism in regard to 
liberal religion. Quoting Prof. Rufus 
Jones as saying “‘This is an open season 
for liberals,’’ he emphasized that the lib- 
eral churches have something that the 
world supremely needs and that will lead 
to a great mission if we are faithful. He 
spoke of the inevitable world war against 
narrowness, cruelty and dishonesty, and 
prophesied victory for righteousness 
through the devotion of the righteous. 

At the close of the addresses the words 
of rededication were spoken. 

The service closed with the singing of 
one stanza of “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.”’ 

The people of Peabody have undertaken 
this forward movement in witness of their 
belief that the Universalist church has a 
distinctive and supremely important mes- 
sage, and their confidence that, far from 
acknowledging defeat, it is to proceed 
with faithfulness to its own most honorable 
mission. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONVENTION PLEDGING 


There seems to be a little confusion in 
some minds about the pledging which 
is always a part of the Convention program. 
This year, instead of a new building, or 
painting Blackmer Home, or a new cabin 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace, we are to 
ask for pledges to build a fund for field 
work. We consider this as_ essential 
if we are to become acquainted. Your 
Executive Board has felt for some time 
that its contacts with State Associations 
and local Circles were very meager, and 
this is largely because there are not funds 
available for travel. The Clara Barton 
Guild, if it is to exist, must also have a 
closer personal contact with its leader and 
jeaders. It is our sincere hope that this 
fund for field work will enable us to ma- 
terially increase our membership. It will 
disseminate information which cannot be 
given in our literature, nor can it always be 
presented as interestingly through the 
written word. Our great need is for more 
members and the building up of our young 
women’s organization, the Clara Barton 
Guild. Do you not agree that if we can 
come to you more often, tell you first-hand 
of what is going on in our mission fields, 
help you with your problems and with 
program building and in other ways, it will 
bring us nearer to you and you nearer 
to us, and that you will be more interested 
in the program of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association? Remember, it is 
the only national women’s organization in 
our church! 


** * 


NEW LITERATURE 


Each day now new literature reaches us. 
You will find this displayed in our exhibit 
room in the Hotel Mayflower. It is called 
the Parlor. Much of the new printed 
matter will be excellent poster material. 

Today a package arrived from Japan 
containing two exquisite kimonos. They 
fold into lovely little cases and there are 
slippers with each kimono. We also have 
several three piece sets—pajamas, short 
coat and slippers—in stunning cases. 
These will be on sale and the profit from 
the sales will go toward the support of 
girls in Blackmer Home. 


MISS HATHAWAY’S KITTEN 


In a sweet letter from Miss Hathaway 
just received she tells about her kitten. 
“As I sit here (Zushi) in my new sun parlor 
with a new kitty in my lap,’ she says, ‘I 
am moved to write more than my love to 
you. The dear little kitten that I wrote 
about last fall developed into the most 
beautiful and clever of cats. In June he 
became ill and we took him to a hospital 
in Tokyo and he died there. He was 
puried in the Blackmer Home flower gar- 


den with appropriate services, and day 
after day the faithful servants put flowers 
on his little grave and burned incense. I 
received a large tray of fruit from my 
neighbor as a comfort offering, and letters 
of consolation. He had become so much 
one of the family that both Tazue San and I 
missed him greatly. Now the hospital 
physician is certainly one of the most 
honest men that I ever met. He could 
easily have kept silence about the cat’s 
death and we should have never known. 
Instead he said he neglected it, and if he 


had looked at it an hour earlier he might 
have saved his life. He found a beautiful 
white Persian cat for me, but it was a year 
old and I did not dare to try to care for it. 
Then, what did the doctor do but put up a 
neat little head-stone at the cat’s grave! 
It has a white cross on top, the cat’s name 
on the front, the date of the death on one 
side and the doctor’s name on the other. 
That seemed quite enough, but a little 
later he found a white kitten and asked me 
to take it. One of the former Home girls 
brought it down, a scrawny little thing. 
It has not been well and we have nursed 
and petted it. It is pretty and cunning 
and a much sweeter disposition than the: 
cat that died, but not nearly so clever.” 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PURPOSE, FUNCTIONS, AND POLI- 
CIES 


It is a good thing for us, especially at 
the beginning of each new year, to examine 
our organizations, to take an inventory 
of ourselves and to ask ourselves a few 
questions. What is the purpose of our 
existence? Are we just another organiza- 
tion or do we have some vital object? 
Have we a statement of our objectives? 
How shall we carry out our purpose and 
objectives? 

In the constitution of the National 
Y. P. C. U. is stated the following purpose: 
“The promotion of Christian culture, ser- 
vice, and leadership among the young 
people of the Universalist Church, and 
the extension of the power and influence of 
liberalism in every way possible.” Cer- 
tainly this statement is broad enough to 
cover any changes that the Union may 
wish to make in its administrative func- 
tions and policies, and yet it is pertinent 
in its content. 

The national organization has certain 
distinct functions which when carried out 
give the local groups opportunities and ad- 
vantages that they do not otherwise re- 
ceive. In the first place the National 
Union exists for the purpose of assisting all 
local, district, and state groups so that the 
work may be more effective. It also has 
the function of organizing new groups 
wherever possible, and assisting ministers 
and other workers with youth. Another 
important function is that of uniting 
all the youth groups in the denomination 
in carrying out such projects as can be 
carried out effectively only through a 
united effort. In this way the organization 
since its beginning in 1889 has expended 
over $85,000 in church-extension and mis- 
sionary projects. Such projects as the 
work for the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp, 
which is supported by the Y. P. C. U., can 
be carried on only through the united 
effort of a national organization. One of 
the fine things which comes from this 


unity of local groups is the opportunity 
given to all members to come together in a 
bond of Christian fellowship, and the op- 
portunities offered for the development of 
Christian leadership. 

Up to the present year the National 
Y. P. C. U. has been concerned chiefly 
with those local groups that have officially 
affiliated with it by sending in to head- 
quarters an application blank for member- 
ship, receiving a charter of affiliation, and 
paying dues of forty cents per member. 
The organization has not been particularly 
interested in the youth groups in the de- 
nomination that did not call themselves 
Y. P. C. U.’s, and consequently there were 
many groups that had no connection with 
the National Union. 

Let us consider the purpose of the Y. P. 
C. U. as stated above: ‘“‘The promotion of 
Christian culture, service, and leadership 
among the young people of the Universalist 
Church. . . .’ Certainly the purpose does 
not confine the activities of the organiza- 
tion to those local groups that are known 
as | Y. PB. ©. Uvs:) With’ that thought in 
mind, and feeling very definitely that the 
Union should be of greater service to the 
youth of our church, the policy of the or- 
ganization from now on will be to serve 
every youth group in the denomination if 
possible, and to help every Universalist. 
church to develop “‘Christian culture, ser- 
vice, and leadership” among its young 
people. This will be our aim as a National 
organization during the coming year. We 
have taken steps to have the Y. P. C. U. 
cooperate with the other denominational 
organizations so that we may better serve 
the whole church. 

As is generally the case when instituting 
new policies, a certain amount of adminis- 
trative change must be made. We are 
getting well organized now, and hope for 
the support of our ministers and laymen 
in carrying out our program. As we have 
said before, we invite the suggestions and 
advice of all who are interested in our work. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE FIRST DOZEN 


Pledge cards are coming in every day 
now. A goodly number of our schools 
will be represented in the service of dedi- 
cation to be held in connection with Mon- 
day evening’s program in Washington. 
The following were the first to respond: 

Canton, New York. 

Watertown, New York. 

Foxboro, Mass. 

Concord, N. H. 

Dexter, Maine. 

Milford, Mass. 

Hutsonville, Ill. 

Caribou, Maine. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

Malden, Mass. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 

West Somerville, Mass. 

The first payment on 1935-36 contribu- 
tions was made last July by our church 
school at Danbury, Conn. 


* * 


REPORTS ON RALLY DAY 


Reports verbal and written indicate 
that a number of our schools observed 
Rally Day on Sept. 29. In every case these 
reports say the service, “Building the 
Church,” sent out by the G. S. S. A., was 
used effectively. It is always interesting 
to learn how different groups adapt ma- 
terial of this sort to meet their needs. 
‘When something suggested is difficult to 
carry out in that particular church, some 
thoughtful or ingenious superintendent 
will immediately hit upon another plan em- 
bodying the same idea. So in North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., on this Sunday, large floor 
blocks borrowed from a near-by school were 
used to make the church building. As 
Mrs. Sampson said, “It didn’t look like a 
cathedral, but it certainly did resemble 
our own Universalist church.’”’ We hope 
those who had a part in the building as 
well as those who watched it grow glimpsed 
behind the symbol the truth of what really 


makes a church. 
* x 


HOW THE BIBLE IS USED IN THE 
CLOSELY GRADED. COURSES 


Church-school teaching once required the 
reading, studying, memorizing verse by 
verse of Scripture passages chosen without 
regard for any vital relationship to the 
experience and understanding of children. 
Knowledge of biblical content was expected 
to exert a good influence on a child’s be- 
havior and to develop in him Christian 
attitudes and appreciations. Many children 
became acquainted with the favored Bible 
stories, and some could repeat a large 
number of Bible verses. But for the most 
part such real guidance as they received in 
Christian living was due to the personality 
of the teacher, not to the use of the Bible 
material. 


THE WORK MUST GO ON. 


In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free; 
When children’s friendships are world- 
wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 
Let child love child, and strife will cease. 
Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace. 


Ethel B. Jordan. 


In the Closely Graded Courses for junior 
boys and girls, the Bible material has be- 
come much more important because it has 
been chosen with careful consideration of 
its real helpfulness to the junior in solving 
his own problems. Instead of giving first a 
Bible passage, and then endeavoring to 
“apply” it to the needs of the child, the 
child’s need of help in becoming more 
Christ-like in daily living has been con- 
sidered first. Then the inexhaustible riches 
of the Bible both in the Old Testament and 
in the life and teaching of Jesus have been 
drawn upon to provide him with inspira- 
tion, guidance, and illustration from the 
noblest source of religious conceptions 
known to any people. He finds that the 
Bible is not only a valuable book of rules 
and standards for right living and thinking, 
but a story book of real people who often 
had problems like his own to solve, and 
found those standards and rules better than 
any others. Activities are suggested which 
grow normally out of typical situations and 
provide opportunities for thinking and 
acting in harmony with the principles dis- 
covered in the Bible material. 

By facing problems belonging to his 
experience, finding in the Bible help suited 
to his need, and having opportunities to 
practice successfully the principles dis- 
covered, the junior is led to look upon the 
Bible as a book of increasing interest and 
significance for him personally. Guidance 
is given to the teacher in helping him to 
acquire skill in using it as ‘“‘a book of ad- 


venture and discovery.” When a child faces 
his own problems of doing hard tasks well, 
and finds in the experience of Moses the 
courageous way of meeting such a problem, 
his interest in the Bible is greater than if 
the narrative had been to him merely a 
Bible story he was expected to know. A 
few verses from a psalm memorized because 
they are a fitting, beautiful expression of 
his feeling, or because they are a part of a 
real worship experience with the group, will 
have more meaning than ten psalms mem- 
orized from a sense of duty. It is upon these 
principles and upon this understanding of 
the way children learn that the use of Bible 
material in the Junior courses is based. The 
Bible is presented to them as a book which 
grew out of men’s experiences with God 
from age to age, a book whose high point 
is the only record we have of the life of 
Jesus Christ. The pupils are led to see that 
its preservation and influence through the 
centuries must be regarded with the utmost 
reverence, and that it has meaning and 
guidance for men today. So in study and 
activity the Bible becomes to the junior a 
guide book for living, a book of worship, 
and a revelation of God and His purposes 
for His children.—Introduction to Course 
IV, Teacher’s Text, Closely Graded Series. 


* * 


JAPAN PROGRAM AND OFFERING 


Again we are carrying out the recom- 
mendation voted at our last convention, 
that the G. 8. S. A. continue to promote an 
educational program in the interest of our 
work in Japan, also that this program cul- 
minate in the taking of an offering in our 
church schools. The first step in this di- 
rection was the sending to superintendents 
last August of the suggestions for worship 
services and class periods for Oct. 20, 27 
and Noy. 8, prepared by Miss Ruth G. 
Downing and Miss Beulah S. Cone. To 
this we have added six attractive pictures 
of Japan, a bulletin to superintendents ex- 
plaining the offering, and a sheet listing 
further suggestions—some of the things 
your school may borrow from this office to 
make your program more effective. Four 
sets of stereopticon slides, mounted pic- 
tures, boxes of articles from Japan—any 
of these and still other things may be had 
for the asking plus the cost of transporta- 
tion both ways. The offering envelopes 
this year are to be given out one for each 
class. They are as attractive as any we 
have ever had—a sketch of Japanese and 
American children on a cream envelope, 
printed in brown. 

We have provided materials to help you 
create and foster ideals of friendliness 
among your pupils. Whether they fulfill 
their purpose in your school depends now 
entirely upon your leadership. We shall 
be interested to hear how you make use of 
them. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Charles F. Patterson and Dr. 
William E. Tyson announce their marriage 
on Monday, Oct. 7, in Detroit, Mich. 
They will live at 340 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit. 

The Thursday morning broadcasts by 
Rey. Carl H. Olson over station WSAI 
of the Crosley Radio Corporation are now 
given from 8 to 8.80 a.m., BE. 8. T. On 
Sunday, Oct. 18, Mr. Olson spoke on the 
Church Forum program of WSAI at 9.15 
a. m., the program running until 9.45. 
He will also speak over station WLW on 
Sunday, Nov. 8, from 8.80 to 9 o’clock. 


Rev. William F. Dusseault of 39 St. 
Andrew Rd., East Boston, a veteran min- 
ister, is slowly recovering from a long, 
serious illness... 


Rev. James Houghton, now at 1574 
Galena St., Aurora, Colo., has improved 
slowly in health during the past summer. 


Rey. Ira W. McLaughlin of Springfield, 
Ohio, father of the late Rev. Richard 
McLaughlin, was ordained Oct. 10, 1885. 
Led by Rey. Carl H. Olson, his fellow 
ministers and friends held a celebration in 
his church on the anniversary and pre- 
sented him with a purse of $50. 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard addressed the 
men’s club of the South St. Methodist 
Church, Brockton, Oct. 1. 


Rev. Laura Bowman Galer of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, was the speaker at the 
Parents’ Night dinner of the Peoria, IIl., 
church, Oct. 9. 


Rey. Francis W. Gibbs will supply the 
pulpit of the Arlington, Mass., church on 
Oct. 20 and 27. 


George Williams, son of Rev. David 
Rhys Williams of Rochester, N. Y., on 
Oct. 18, spoke on ‘‘A Student Looks at the 
New Germany,” before the congregation 
of the Universalist church in Canton, 
N. Y., of which Rev. Emerson H. Lalone 
is pastor. 

Rev. Carl Olson, editor of the Ohio 
Universalist, now comes out editorially for 
Muncie, Indiana, as the place to hold the 
General Convention in 1937. 


Preachers in churches in Massachusetts 
on Sunday, Oct. 18, as arranged through 
the State Superintendent, were: E. Chris- 
tian Westphalen, Essex; Rev. George H. 
Lewis, Medford Hillside; Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, Melrose; Hartwell Daley, Assinippi; 
Rev. H. Elmer Peters, Provincetown; 
William C. Abbe, Quincy; Dr. Samuel G. 
Ayres, Roxbury; John Q. Parkhurst, 
Saugus; Ernest T. Marble, Springfield, 
Second. 

On Oct. 20 preachers in the above places 
will be: E. Christian Westphalen, Essex; 
Rey. A. J. Torsleff, Melrose; William C. 
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Abbe, Quincy; Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, Rox- 
bury; John Q. Parkhurst, Saugus; Robert 
Barber, Springfield, Second. 


Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. The new year opens with larger con- 
gregations than a year ago. The annual 
meeting was held Oct. 9. All organiza- 
tions reported in good condition, financially 
and otherwise. The minister was voted a 
second increase in salary since coming two 
years ago. The following officers were 
elected: Moderator, James Lang; clerk, 
Marion Mickey; financial secretary, Mrs. 
Winifred Clevenger; treasurer, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Merchant; trustees for three years, 
E. C. Nightwine, Leslie Burns; for one 
year to fill vacancy, James Wiley, Samuel 
Cohen. Our minister has been invited to 
deliver the Thanksgiving sermon to the 
high school. 


Maine 


Augusta.—Daniel E. Foster, chairman 
of the board of trustees, and Mrs. Fred S. 
Rand were elected delegates to the General 
Convention. Mrs. Edwin Cunningham 
was named alternate. Mrs. Foster will ac- 
company Mr. Foster. During the absence 
of the pastor at the Convention, on Sun- 
day, Oct. 20, the Dramatic Guild of the 
parish will have entire charge of the morn- 
ing church service. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge.—Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. This church is holding its Sunday 
morning services through the four Sun- 
days of October in the fine building of the 
Harvard Street Unitarian Church, the 
building recently vacated by the Uni- 
tarians, who have merged with the Uni- 
tarian society in Harvard Square. The 
acceptance of the courtesy of the Harvard 
Street building from the American Uni- 
tarian Association is an experimental 
project by the First Universalist congre- 
gation, an experiment voted at a recently 
held meeting. The church plant on Inman 
Street is still being used for others of the 
organizations than the Sunday morning 
worshiping group. If the experience 
makes a striking appeal to the people, they 
may remain permanently in the new place 
on Harvard Street. If the people are not 
pleased with the venture, they can return 
to the historic old plant near Central 
Square “beside the City Hall.” During 
October, the minister is preaching four 
sermons on ‘The Quiet Hour—Worship;”’ 
“The Vision Ahead—Evangelism;” ‘The 
Heavy Heart—Confession;” and a report 
of the Washington Convention session on 
Oct. 27. Mr. Raspe’s thought in this 
series of sermons is suggested and inspired 
by the philosophy and program of the Ox- 
ford Group Movement. : 


Chatham.—The summer preacher and 
pastor for ten weeks was Dr. Samuel Gil- 
bert Ayres. The special music for the 
services was furnished by the Nassi family, 
an ensemble of stringed and wood instru- 
ments. The organist was Miss Carolyn 
Crosby. Mrs. Ayres gave an illustrated 
lecture on Japan, using pictures taken by 
her while a resident of that country. One 
new member was admitted to member- 
ship. At the communion service the in- 
dividual communion glasses given by the 
Plymouth Universalist church were used. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax.—The Church of the Redeemer 
opened the fall and winter program Sun 
day, Oct. 6, with a service at 7 p.m. The 
speaker was Rev. Chas. Easternhouse of 
Machias, Maine, who spoke on ‘Our Fel- 
lowship with God.”’ He was listened to by 
an audience of fifty-eight, which was a 
splendid showing for the opening service. 
The Sunday school was kept going all 
summer by the faithful superintendent, 
Miss Wolfe. Public worship had been 
stopped for three months, since the leaving 
of the former pastor, Rev. M.S. Hill. The 
church as a whole is getting ready for a 
busy winter service. Mr. Easternhouse 
preached again on Sunday, Oct. 13, on 
“Religion in a Changing World.” Pulpit 
supplies for the following Sundays are being 
arranged by the vestry of the church. The 
congregation hopes to have a permanent 
pastor in the near future, and is open to 
hear candidates. Mr. H. S. Berringer, 
87 Argyle St., will receive correspondence 
from candidates who would be interested 
in the Halifax church. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


Again a change has been made in the 
plans for the meetings of the ministers in 
the vicinity of Boston for this season. 
This has been made necessary by the Con- 
vention gathering in Washington and also 
by certain improvements contemplated in 
the meeting place at 16 Beacon Street. 

As now definitely arranged, the season 
will start on Monday, Nov. 4, with a union 
meeting in the Church of the New Jeru- 
salem. Dr. Jennings, new Executive 
Serretary of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches, is to be the speaker. This will 
be Dr. Jennings’ first meeting with those 
who are to be his associates in the common 
work of the churches of the state. 

Our own first meeting at 16 Beacon 
Street will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 12, 
with Dr. Etz as the speaker. It was con- 
sidered unfair to Dr. Etz to ask him to ad- 
dress the ministers’ group on Monday, 
Oct. 28, as planned, the very next day 
after the closing meeting in Washington. 

On Nov. 18, the speaker will be Mr. 
Paul H. Robbins, a graduate student at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Mr. Robbins is a young technician in the 
department of aerial engineering. His 
address will be given under the title ‘‘Ar- 
lington, 1935.” This is a young scientist’s 
reaction to the sacrifice of the Unknown 
Soldier, whose body lies at Arlington. 
Our meeting will be a peace meeting. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Ashley A. Smith is minister of the 
Universalist church in Bangor, Maine. 

Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton, N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Leader. 

Rey. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

Harry F. Ward is professor of Christian 
Hthics in Union Theological Seminary. 

Rev. Dana Mcl. Greeley is minister of 
the Arlington Street Church (Unitarian) 
in Boston. 

Rev. Vincent B. Silliman is minister of 
the First Parish (Unitarian) in Portland, 
Maine. 

Gertrude Taft is associate secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education 
(Unitarian). 

ok ok 


NORTH BRANCH ASSOCIATION 


The North Branch Association of Penn- 
sylvania Universalists met in the historic 
Universalist church at Sheshequin on 
Sunday, Sept. 29. About 120 attended 
from the four parishes of Sheshequin, 
Towanda, Athens and Standing Stone, 
which Rev. J. D. Herrick serves. The 
Lord’s Supper was commemorated, Mr. 
Herrick being the celebrant. The State 
Superintendent, Rev. George A. Gay, ex- 
plained the fnuction of the Pennsylvania 
State Convention, and preached at both 
afternoon and evening services. Rev. 
Clara E. Morgan, retired but very active 
minister of Cohocton, N. Y., contributed 
largely of her consecrated ability to the 


occasion. 
x * 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH IN 
WAKEFIELD 


The painting of the Universalist church 
edifice has prompted many compliments. 
The church now has the appearance of a 
typical New England meeting-house, in 
pure white, with green blinds. The steeple 
stands conspicuous in its new attire. 

The clock in the steeple has been re- 
moved and the openings have been boarded 
in. The clock served its purpose for many 
decades. 

Congratulations are in order to the 
Universalist parish on notable improve- 
ments. 

A great many people in Wakefield heard 
the bell in the tower of the Universalist 
church toll at eleven o’clock one morning 
earlier in the week. The temptation was 
too great for Morrison Merrill, who 
visited the tower while Laurie Young, 
steeplejack, was painting. 


As it was about one minute of eleven, 
Mr. Merrill decided to toll the bell at 
eleven and the sound was heard for a con- 
siderable distance. 

An inscription on the bell reads: ‘‘Made 
by Henry N. Hooper and Co., Boston, 
Mass. Presented to the First Universalist 
Society in South Reading, Mass., by Solon 
O. Richardson, M. D., March 2, A. D. 
1859.”—The Daily Item, Wakefield. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. ; 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

38. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

* * 


MAINE Y.P.C. U. RALLY 


The fall rally of the Central Maine 
Young People’s Christian Union League 
was held Oct. 6 at the Universalist church 
in Old Town. Two hundred young people 
represented six different local unions. 

The chief speaker was Dr. Arthur A. 
Hauck, president of the University of 
Maine, who gave a very fine address on 
“Pioneers and the Pioneering Spirit,’’ 
which won an enthusiastic reception. 

Following the address by Dr. Hauck, Dr. 
Ashley A. Smith of Bangor spoke a few 
words of appreciation of Rev. and Mrs. 
Clifford R. Stetson, who are leaving their 
pastorate in Old Town soon to go to New 
York State. A representative of the Old 
Town League presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Stetson with gifts. 

The program of the meeting was as 
follows: 

5 p.m. Song service, Priscilla Whittier, 
Old Town, leader. Business meeting, 
Harriet Metz, presiding. 6 p.m. Social 


hour, with light refreshments. 6.45 p. m. 
Devotional service, Pittsfield Senior Union. 
7 p. m. Address, President Hauck. 
Special musical numbers by Guilford 
group. The service closed with a friend- 
shiv circle. 

Marion J. Libby, Secretary. 


RUSSELL LECTURE AT TUFTS 


The Russel] Lecture, an annual event 
at Tufts College, will be delivered this 
year by Dr. Charles Park of Boston. His 
subject is: ‘‘Faith with the Mind’s Con- 
sent.’’ All members of surrounding liberal 
churches, ministers and laymen, are in- 
vited to attend this lecture, which will be 
given at four o’clock, Oct. 27, in Goddard 
Chapel, Tufts College. 

* * 
CHIPS OF THE OLD BLOCK 


Rally days and harvest suppers all 
along the line. 

Rev. Robert G. Armstrong writes that 
he had a “glorious good time” at our 
Convention supper. So had we all of us. 

From Concord comes the report of good 
congregations, and the regular order rapidly 
getting into gear. A “Parade of Shawls” 
with dinner and good music was a great 
success. Also we read of Unity Circle, 
King’s Daughters, holding its second an- 
nual fair in the church social rooms. 

At Claremont the Universalist Men’s 
Fellowship Forum is formulating its 
season’s program. First meeting Oct. 6. 
It meets regularly Sunday at 7 p. m. for 
the devotional service, followed by the 
special feature. Plans are under way for a 
ladies’ night, also the regular monthly 
social gatherings. 

The Woodsville Messenger prints the 
names of those whose attendance has been 
perfect at the church school during the 
year. 

“Tf all of us go to church Sunday, the 
congregation will be materially increased. 
If all of us bring a friend, this inspiration 
will be doubled. If all come with several 
friends, our church will be packed. and the 
service long remembered.” (McIntire’s 
Rally Day message.) 

Frank Chatterton’s October Bulletin 
is voluminous, carrying, besides church 
news and announcements, a very compre- 
hensive account of the State Convention. 

During the reading of the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions at the State 
Convention, Vice-President A. H. Britton 
was asled to relieve Colonel Danforth at 
presiding, and the following was offered: 

“Always appreciative of the faithfulness 
of our Convention officials, and ever ready 
to recognize any significant event in their 
lives, and inasmuch as we have learned 
that this is the golden wedding year of 
our honored president and his good wife, 

“Be it Resolved, that the Universalists of 
New Hampshire, in Convention assembled 
in Nashua, felicitate Colonel and Mrs. 
George E. Danforth on their approaching 
wedding anniversary; that we congratulate 


them on their happy journey together 
down through the years; that we express 
our appreciation of their contribution to 
all good causes, especially the cause of 
Universalism; and we dare hope that many 
more years will be spared them to con- 
tinue their journey, hand in hand, up the 
hills of God, until at last they shall take 
upon themselves more and more the Glory 
of the Eternal.’? (Adopted by rising vote.) 
Colonel Danforth feelingly responded. 
Mrs. Danforth, whose health has been 
frail, was present at the Convention supper, 
when it was said to her with beautiful 
flowers. The Danforth anniversary will be 
Oct. 21, at which time we offer our con- 


gratulations. 
A. M.B. 


* * 
DEATH OF REV. CLARK L. PADDOCK 


Rev. Clark L. Paddock, aged seventy- 
four, who retired from the active work of 
the ministry about four years ago, died at 
his home in East Templeton, Mass., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 8. His last pastorate was 
in the church in Gardner, Mass. 

Mr. Paddock was a native of Sherman, 
N. Y., where he was born Nov. 5, 1861. 
He was graduated from the theological 
school in St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y. His first settlement was in North 
Orange, Mass. Other pastorates were 
in South Acton and Pigeon Cove, Mass., 
and in churches in New York state and 
Maine. He was twice married. His first 
wife was Miss Gertrude Gilbert of Canton, 
N. Y. A few years ago he was married to 
the wife who survives, a resident of Gard- 
ner, who was Mrs. Letina Lesley. 

He was chaplain of Hope Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., and of the O. E.S. He was a 
Past Grand Master of Acton Lodge, I. O. 
O. F., and secretary of the Vicinity Minis- 
terial Association of Gardner. 

Funeral services were held at the Walker 
funeral home in Gardner on Thursday, 
Oct. 10. The Masonic service was used, 
this in charge of Roy C. Bruce, W. M. of 
Hope Lodge. Interment was in Green 
Bower cemetery. 

* * 


MRS. GOODWIN IS NINET Y-THREE 


Mrs. Sarah E. Goodwin of 39 Humphrey 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., observed her 
ninety-third birthday Oct. 6. 

Mrs. Goodwin is in excellent health for 
her age and attributes her longevity to a 
simple, sane method of living. Do nothing 
to excess, she advises, and be regular in 
habits—that’s her whole recipe. 

She was born in Saugus and went to 
grammar school there, the same building 
still standing, and visited by her a score of 
times in past years. She married John M. 
Goodwin, when he returned from the Civil 
War, at the close of which he was decorated 
by President Lincoln for bravery in battle. 
Mr. Goodwin died thirty-five years ago. 

Four generations took part in the cele- 
bration at her home, her two daughters, 
Mrs. Sarah Winslow and Mrs. Harriet 
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Bale; Mrs. Winslow’s children, George 
Winslow, Jr., and Mrs. Dorothy Dodge, 
and Philbrick and Sally Dodge, children of 
Mrs. Dodge. 

Each summer Mrs. Goodwin goes to her 
home at Dennisport on the Cape, and her 
favorite recreation is automobile riding. 
She reads the newspapers regularly and 
likes to read the poems of Robert Browning, 
her favorite. She is the oldest member of 
the Grove Hall Universalist Church, and 
received a bouquet of flowers from the 
pastor and members of the congregation in 
honor of her birthday.—Boston Post. 


* * 


A GIFT TO THE FELLOWSHIP 


There are a few copies left of “John 
Murray—the Corner Stone,” offered free 
by the Universalist Publishing House. 
This biography is written for young people 
by Irene C. Rees, with an introduction by 
Frank Oliver Hall. Bound in attractive 
cloth, and illustrated. Send requests 
promptly to 16 Beacon Street, and enclose 
ten cents per copy for postage and packing. 
Teachers can secure extra copies for their 


classes. 
* * 


WE MUST NOT MISS MAYER 


To All Interested in Peace: 

This is to remind you that on Thursday 
afternoon, Oct. 24, at the Washington Con- 
vention, Prof. Joseph Mayer, formerly head 
of the Department of Economics at Tufts 
College, and lecturer of note on Interna- 
tional Relations, will conduct a confer- 
ence, during which he will answer ques- 
tions which have been submitted to him 
on vital phases of this matter, which is 
fundamental to human welfare. 

In view of the portentous course of re- 
cent events in world affairs and the dread 
uncertainty of future developments, we 
must make this a major concern in our 
thought. 

We believe there will be a large number 
who will attend this conference and hear 
Dr. Mayer. There will be opportunity 
for questions from the floor. 

H. E. Benton, Chairman, 
Commission on International Relations. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W. 4H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters, 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 13380 kilocycles. 


Rev. 
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WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 16 
Beacon St., Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1935, at 2 
o’clock p. m., for the examination of Mr. Raymond 
J. Baughan, Jr., and Mr. Ernest T. Marble, as to 
their ‘‘fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Seeretary. 
* * 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. John Rowlett having removed to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., he is hereby transferred to the fellow- 
ship of the General Convention. 

J. F. Bowers, Secretary. 
x * 


CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The twenty-third annual Mid-Year conference of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention and the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, will be held in the Meriden church, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, Nov. 13, beginning at 
2.30 p. m. Speakers, Miss Ruth Downing, Rev. 
Porter Bower (with round-table conference on re- 
ligious education), Dr. George E. Huntley. 

The secretary will send programs Nov. 1, upon 
application. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


Danbury, Conn. 
eee 


VERMONT COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Received from Maine Rev. Thomas W. Horsfield, 
now minister in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Also granted 
D.U. to Rev. Robert J. Weis, now minister at North 
Hartley, P. Q., formerly Unitarian minister at Scituate, 
Mass. 

H. E. Latham, Secretary. 
* x 


KANSAS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The transfer of A. W. Altenbern from Illinois to 
the Kansas Convention has been approved by the 
committee. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
ae 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U.M. S. of Massachusetts 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a public meeting in the 
First Universalist Church, Somerville, Mass., Thurs- 
day, Nov. 7. 

Morning session—10.30. State president presiding. 
Prelude, Mr. Dickey; praise service, Mrs. George E. 
Huntley; greeting, Mrs. Arthur S. Waldron; response, 
Mrs. Perey R. Moody; ‘‘New Members Wanted,” 
Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres; review of “Toward a Chris- 
tian America,’ Mrs. Milo G. Folsom. 

Luncheon will be served at 12.30, tickets 50 cents. 
Reservations must be made by Nov. 4 of Mrs. Arthur 
S. Waldron, 26 Packard Avenue, West Somerville, 
telephone Prospect 0620. 

Afternoon session—1.45. Prelude, Mr. Dickey. 
Hymn. Prayer, Dr. George E. Leighton. Roll call. 
“Highlights of the Washington Convention,” Mrs. 
William Wallace Rose. Offertory. Trumpet solo, Mr. 
Nelson. ‘Universalism in Japan,’’ Miss Ruth Down- 
ing. Hymn. Benediction. 

Take Lechmere ear from Park Street or from 
North Station. At Lechmere take Clarendon Hill 
Highland Avenue car. Leave car at Trull Lane. 

ra Gs 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1935, at 2p.m., 
for the examination of Mr. Myles W. Rodehaver “as 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
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CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Central Committee of Fellowship took the 
following action on Oct. 7, 1935: 

Granted a letter of license as minister to Miss 
Ruth Downing. 

Accepted the transfer of H. G. D. Scott from Ala- 
bama. 5 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* Ok 
PULPIT GOWN FOR SALE 


The widow of a Universalist minister wishes to sell 
the silk pulpit gown belonging to her late husband. 
The gown is fifty-one inches long in back, sleeves 
thirty-one inches long, back twenty-three inches 
wide. Wide hems make it possible to lengthen gown 
or sleeves. If you are interested, write to Rev. 
Roger F. Etz., D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

-4 3 
THE G. S. S. A. CONSTITUTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendments 

The constitution of the G. S. S. A. provides that 
amendments may be made at any regular meeting, 
if notices of proposed changes are printed twice in the 
month preceding the convention, in the Christian 
Leader. Notice is hereby given that two changes 
have been proposed: 

Article I to read: “The name of this organization 
shall be ‘The Department of Religious Education of 
the Universalist Church.’ ” 

Article II. Object. A revised statement of the ob- 
jectives of the department will be submitted at the 
convention in Washington. The changes will simply 
incorporate into our constitution the theories and 
practices already recognized and utilized. The word- 
ing of the objectives is a matter that will require 
both time and consultation, and for that reason the 
exact phrasing of the changes cannot be printed at 
this time. 

Maz A. Kapp, 
Ohairman G. S. S. A. Recommendations Committee. 
x O* 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 

organ recital 12 to 2.40. Tuesday through Friday, 


music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. ° 


Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. 
- Robinson, organist. 

Oct. 22-25: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1: Dean Lynn Harold Hough, Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Nov. 5-8: Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 12-15: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nov. 19: Rev. Ernest F. Tittle, D. D., First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Nov. 20-22: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 
manual! Church, Boston. 

Nov. 26-27: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., First 
Congregationai Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28, 11 a.m. Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Perkins. 

Nov. 29: Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D. 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. Karl Reiland, D. D., St. George’s 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10-13: Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Christ Church, New York, N. Y. 

Dec, 17-20: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 

Dee. 24: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass, 

Christmas Day, 11 a. m.: Dr. Perkins. 

Dec. 26: Rev. Lesiie T. Pennington, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 27: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dec. 31, Jan. 2-3: Rey. Leslie Glenn, Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


Obituary 


Mrs. James Gray 


To the Associated Press we are indebted for the 
following dispatch, dated Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 6: 

“Mrs. Grace Farrington Gray, widow of James 
Gray, former mayor of Minneapolis, died at her 


Raymond C. 


home here today. She was sixty-four years old. 
For the past thirteen years she had been an associate 
editor of The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, a farm publica- 
tion. Mrs. Gray was born in Rockstream, N. Y., 
and began her journalistic career at Jamestown, 
N. Y., at the age of sixteen. She reported the ses- 
sions of the original Chautauqua at Chautauqua, 
NY. 

“She came to Minneapolis in 1891 and was as- 
sociated with The Minneapolis Times as reporter 
and editorial writer. In 1893 she was married to 
James Gray, managing editor of the Times. Mr. Gray 
died in 1916 at Washington, D. C., where he was 
correspondent for The Minneapolis Journal. 

“Surviving Mrs. Gray are a son, James Gray, 
dramatic critic for The St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, two daughters, Mrs. H. F. Chapin of New 
York and Mrs, J. D. Edwards of Pittsburgh, and a 
sister, Mrs. L. P. Lord, of Seattle.”’ 

In Washington the Gray family were identified 
closely with the Universalist church. Endowed 
with keen minds, cheery, happy, dispositions, and 
always taking unselfish attitudes, they made a deep 
impression on all who knew them, and they are a 
happy memory. Philip, a dear little boy in the Wash- 
ington days, later gave his life attempting to save a 
drowning fellow student at Carleton College. James 
Gray, Jr., has become a well known journalist and 
author. The girls are happily married. They had 
really great parents, and the parents live on in their 
children. Grace Farrington Gray had the stuff in 
her that heroines are made of. Whatever life brought 
she kept the faith. 
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PRICES REDUCED 


Church Schools using the “Cross and 
Crown’? awards may now purchase 
the pins at the following prices: 


No. 1, bronze, 8 cents 
No. 2, gun metal 20 cents 
No. 8, silver 25 cents 
No. 6, gold 90 cents 
Gold wreaths 90 cents 
Gold bars 60 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces- 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o! 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durmg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens. 
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BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. 


Boston 


Educational 
Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schooi 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Harle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


One day there came to a hospital clinic a 
Negro woman with a fractured jaw. The 
surgeon, intent on discovering the exact 
nature and extent of the injury, asked 
numerous questions, to all of which the pa- 
tient returned evasive answers. Finally 
she admitted she had been “hit with an 
object.” 

“Was it a large object?” asked the 
physician. 

“Tolable large.” 

“Was it moving rapidly or slowly?”’ 

“ToVable fast.” 

Then, her patience exhausted, she 
blurted out: ‘To tell you de troof, doctah, 
Ah wuz jes’ nachelly kick’ in de face by a 
gen’leman friend.’”’—Hverybody’s Weekly 
(London). 

* * 

A little boy in Indianapolis was talking 
with a neighbor. ‘“‘It isn’t nice to say 
‘Shut up!’ is it?”’ he asked. 

“Certainly it is not,’ was the emphatic 
answer. 

“That’s what I think, too,’ said the 
small boy. ‘‘Mary Louise says it, and so 
I go up every morning and slap her face for 
saying it.”—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Gob: “At the dance Thursday night, my 
suspenders broke right in the middle of the 
dance-floor.”’ 

She:‘‘Weren’t you terribly embarrassed?” 

Gob: “No, my roommate had them 
on.”’— U.S. S. Pennsylvania Keystone. 

* x 

A very careful driver approached a R. R. 
crossing. He stopped, looked and listened 
very carefully. All he heard was the car 
behind him crashing into his gas tank.— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

To date, at least, no one has improved 
on the old definition of a reformer as a fel- 
low who insists on his conscience being 
your guide-—Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

* ok 

A schoolhouse in Minnesota is to be 
constructed entirely of glass. It will obvi- 
ate the need of arising en masse to see the 
fire-apparatus go by.—Detroit News. 

* ok 

It was Fred Allen who best defined a 
gentleman. He said a gentleman is a guy 
who wouldn’t hit a woman with his hat on. 
— New York Daily Mirror. 

* * 

As we understand it, Goering and Goeb- 
bels are Hitler’s G-men. Their job is to 
stamp out the pernicious churchgoing 
element.— New Yorker. 

* ox 

As we understand it, Mussolini just 
wants to do Ethiopia good and thinks he 
has enough army to do it.—Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

ke & 

Hitler is right when he says Europe isn’t 
big enough for a war. Even peace seems 
crowded over there.—Toledo Blade. 
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The Beacon Song 


and Service Book 


An inspiring expression of religion 
in words and music for the use 


of church schools and young 


people’s groups. 


Recommended by the General 


Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church. 


The Services 


are built upon the varied interests and 
experiences of childhood and youth. 


The Hymns 


offer fresh and original as well as old 
and familiar material. 


The Tunes 


are singable and of a quality that merits 
the respect of musicians. 


A section of fifty hymns for younger children. 


Many hymns, indicated in special index, suit- 
able for junior choirs. 


Binding reinforced in washable cloth. 


Single copy, $1.00. In quantity, $0 cents. 


Ready October 21 


Order of 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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